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THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SHADOW. 


RS. BANFORD, to whom the letter which 
Mr. McGusher had opened was addressed, 
had been Captain Bilder’s housekeeper many 
years before. This letter had come after her 
departure ; and as her address was not known, 
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her employer could not send it to her. As the 
captain had told his daughter, he had: heard 
nothing from her since she left. 

Mr. McGusher was careful to see that the 
door of his room was securely fastened before 
he opened the letter. Of course ‘he was fully 
aware that his proceedings were not at all reg= 
ular. It is hardly probable that he would have 
taken the trouble to open the letter, if he had 
not expected to find money in it, for the want 
of it at that time was the sore need of his ex- 
istence. He looked at one of the bills, then at 
the other, and finally at both together. He 
never had so much money in his hand at one 
time before. They were large bills; in fact, 
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too large to suit his purpose, for they were 
not available for use in their present form, and 
he hardly dared to ask any person in the city 
to change one of them, lest it should subject 
him to suspicion. 

He read the letter in which the money was 
enclosed; but he did not seem to be much in- 
terested in it. It contained but a few lines, 
and no signature was attached to it. If he 
knew anything about the valuable epistle, he 
certainly did not obtain his knowledge from 
the letter itself. He transferred the money to 
his wallet, and returned the letter to the en- 
velope. He stuck down the flap again, and 
placed it where he had found it, in the look- 
ing-glass. 

Mr. McGusher was a rich young man now. 
His conscience did not appear to smite him for 
what he had done; and perhaps the only thing 
that worried him was the difficulty of changing 
the large bill. He had acertain amount of low 
cunning, which rendered him extremely cau- 
tious; and before he went to bed he had de- 
cided to take the steamer the next morning for 
Bangor, where he could change the bills into 
a more available currency, without being sus- 
pected. 

Mr. McGusher felt very rich. He could 
‘cut as wide a swath” now as any of the 
young fellows on the Ocean-Born or the 
yachts. The thousand dollars in his pocket 
filled his head with visions of fast horses, ele- 
gant suppers, and a good time, while the money 
lasted. By the time it was gone, his ‘‘ long- 
lost father” would be ready to take him to his 
arms, and allow him three thousand dollars a 
year or so for his personal expenses. This 
was what the young man thought, from which 
it will be inferred that he did not ‘‘ take any 
stock ” in the poverty of Captain Bilder. He 
suspected that the ship-master was a shrewd 
man, who pleaded poverty to save himself 
from imposition. Mr. McGusher went to bed, 
when he had decided what to do, and possibly 
he went to sleep, after a while, though his 
suddenly-acquired riches rather disturbed the 
equilibrium of his little brain. 

Before ten o’clock Ben Lunder bade Kate 
adieu, and returned to the Ocean-Born. Iam 
not quite sure that Ben slept before the small 
hours of the morning, for Miss Bilder was a 
very pretty girl, and a vision of her sweet face 
haunted his brain. He thought it all over as 
he lay in his bunk in the forecastle of the 
steamer; and he rather flattered himself that 
she had been pleased with him, that she had 
been more partial to his society than to that 
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disaster, but he did not care a straw for that. 
He liked Kate, and he did not ask whether she 
was rich or poor. 

If Miss Kate was similarly affected, she had 
no time to indulge in a vision of the young 
collegian, the ‘old salt,” for her father began 
to talk to her as soon as Ben had gone; and 
the conversation was so interesting and im- 
portant that they staid up till after midnight. 

-** This McGusher is a ridiculous spooney,” 
said Captain Bilder, when he was alone with 
Kate. ‘‘I have been ashamed of him all the 
afternoon.” 

‘« Why did you ask him to come to the house, 
father?” added Kate, rather reproachfully. 
‘¢ He has been hanging about me like a leech, 
and I hate the sight of him. I tried to treat 
him decently till he made such a fool of him- 
self. Are we to have him in the house for a 
week or two?” 

‘‘T hope not, though we may not stay in 
the house ourselves many days longer,” replied 
the ship-master, rather sadly. 

‘*T should almost be willing to leave it, if I 
could get rid of Mr. McGusher. You don’t 
think he is—he is— my brother—do you, 
father?” asked Kate, with something like a 
shudder, for certainly it was better to have no 
brother than such a one as the long-lost. 

But she did think it would be ‘‘ so nice” to 
have such a brother as Mr. Lunder, so noble, 
so funny, and so handsome! 

** T don’t think he is your brother, Kate. If 
there is anything in parental instinct, I am 
very sure he’ is not my son,” answered the 
captain, with a faint smile. ‘‘ Your brother’s 
eyes were blue, and this fellow’s are gray. His 
nose is entirely different from my little boy’s, 
that is, in shape. Little Oscar’s nose was 
Grecian, like yours and mine, while this pup- 
py’s:is a pug nose. No, Kate, I know he is 
not my son.” 

‘Then why do you encourage him, father, 
by taking him into ‘your house, and allowing 
him to go into society with us?” 

‘*T will tell you, Kate. I do it because I 
want to ascertain his connection with other 
parties. I wish to investigate this card busi- 
ness. The part which came to me ten years 
ago exactly corresponds with the part brought 
by this young cub. It seems to me thatif any 
one intended to impose upon me ten years ago, 
as the first letter and piece of card led me to 
suppose, he would hardly have waited so long 
for the fruits of the enterprise. I have thought 
of it all the afternoon; but I can make noth- 
ing of it. If this young fellow had blue eyes 
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utter simpleton, I should certainly have be- 
lieved he was my son. Of course the two 
parts of the card came from the same person, 
though the tone, style, and writing of the two 
letters are entirely different. I have written 
to Borden Green & Co., to ask if they have 
the third piece, and for any information they 
can give me in regard to the matter.” 

‘‘Did you tell him to inquire about the 
Chessman family in Goshen?” asked Kate. 

‘¢T did not; for Borden Green has no coun- 
try place in Goshen.” 

‘‘ Didn’t you say he had?” 

‘* No, not exactly. Ionly suggested the idea, 
to see what effect it would have on the idiot; 
and I am satisfied there is no such family as 
the Chessmans. I think the little villain made 
up his story as he went along, or that some- 
body else made it.up beforehand, and he com- 
mitted it to memory.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. McGusher is honest, after all, 
father. Somebody may have sent the letter to 
hini at his place of business, with the card -in’ 
it,” suggested the daughter. 

‘‘Hardly, Kate,” replied Captain Bilder, 
shaking his head. ‘‘If he had told mea 
straight story in regard to himself, I might 
have believed it; but there was an evident in- 
tention, manifested in all his answers, to cover 
up his past history. But it is a very easy mat- 
ter to trace out the other parties in this trick; 
for I am satisfied it is a trick, and that there 
are other parties interested in it. If they had 
known that I lost my property, they would 
not have taken all this trouble. They think I 
am still wealthy, and that this young cub will 
get a part of myestate. It is a flimsy scheme, 
and any sensible person would have seen that 
it could not succeed.” 

‘* But what are you going to do, father?” 

‘*T am not in condition now to do much of 
anything,” replied Captain Bilder, sadly. ‘‘ If 
I were as well off as I was a year ago, I should 
employ a ‘ shadow*—” 

‘* A what?” 

‘* A shadow —a private detective. They call 
them shadows in New York. A man to dog 
McGusher till he discovered his associates and 
learned his history. ButI can’t afford to pay 
five dollars a day for a detective now; and I 
must do it myself, or get some friend to do it 
for me. I was thinking of this young Mr. 
Lunder.” 

‘* He would be glad to do it, father,” added 
Kate. ‘But then he is not going back for 
several weeks yet.” 

‘*T must go to New York after I have ar- 
ranged my affairs here, and I will attend to it 
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myself. I have the big card he sent in to me, 
so that I can easily find him.” 

It was after midnight when this conversation 
ceased; but even at this late hour, Captain 
Neil Brandon had not yet ‘‘ turned in.” In his 
capacious state-room there was a desk at which 
he sat writing, when the clocks on the churches 
of the city chimed twelve. Half an hour later, 


he had finished the long letter to his mother, 
and began to read it over, making the neces- 
sary corrections with his pen as he did so. 
Though there was nothing that will be strange 
or startling to the reader in this letter, we feel 
obliged to quote a portion of it. 


‘*My DEAR Mortuer: I mailed a short let- 
ter to you this morning, announcing our safe 
arrival at Belfast. I wrote that we had rescued 
a party in a dismasted yacht, out of sight of 
land, on the ocean; but I had not time to give 
you the particulars of the affair, for I was very 
busy with our guests on board.” (Then fol- 
lowed a full account of the discovery of the 
Sea Foam, and of the subsequent events of the 
voyage up the Penobscot Bay.) ‘One of the 
young ladies on board of her was Miss Kate 
Bilder, a beautiful girl of sixteen. Ben was de- 
lighted with her, and I think he is a little sweet 
on her. She is the only daughter of a retired 
ship-master, who has lost all his property by 
‘ being too honest,’ some people say. But of 
course I don’t believe that was the reason, for 
an honest beggar is better than a wealthy. 
rogue.” (Then came a description of the rest 
of the rescued party.) 

‘‘In the morning Captain Bilder, Kate’s fa- 
ther, came on board, with some other people. 
He seemed to be absent-minded; but this was 
explained by the misfortune which had just 
overtaken him. He seemed to be startled when 
my name was given to him; and I thought he 
expressed more surprise at the name of the 
steamer than the occasion seemed to justify. 
He asked me about my father and mother. 
When I told him my father was a sailor, and 
that I was born at sea, he appeared to think it 
was very strange, though he did not say why 
he thought so. I was rather curious to know 
why he was so astonished, and I shall ask him 
or Kate about it when I have an opportunity. 

‘* To-day we had a splendid excursion to a 
place called Turtle Head, less than an hour’s 
run from Belfast.” (Here were inserted a full 
history and description of the Dorcas Club.) © 
‘* Captain Bilder and Kate were both with us, 
and a spooney from New York city, by the 
name of Arthur McGusher, a regular swell; 
and Ben picks upon him awfully. Captain 
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Bilder did not say anything to me about my 
father or the Ocean-Born; but he asked Gerald 
Roach about my parents and my history. I 
was so busy looking after the party we had on 
board, that I had no opportunity to ask him 
any questions; but I shall probably have a 
chance to do so to-morrow. 

** We have planned a grand excursion up the 
Penobscot to Bangor, with the Dorcas Club 
and the Yacht Club. We shall start in a day 
or two. In the mean time we are doing splen- 
didly. The houses of all the good people of 
Belfast are open to us, and we have no end of 
invitations to dinner, to tea, to pass the even- 
ing; and they even propose to get up a ball 
in honor of the officers of the Ocean-Born. 
Think of that, mother! We are something, 
down here! The people can’t do enough for 
us, and we can’t accept a tenth part of the in- 
vitations we receive. Ben is as funny as ever, 
and immensely popular with everybody except 
Mr. McGusher.” (An account of the trial in 
the fore-cabin of the steamer came next.) 

‘* Now, my dear mother, you see what a good 
thing we made of it by coming to Belfast. I 
don’t think Iever met people I liked so well. 
As you know, I didn’t think of coming to this 
city, and for some reason or other I thought 
you did not wish me todo so. ButI am glad 
we did come this way, instead of going up the 
other side of the bay, and stopping at Castine. 
We may go there on our waydown. Ishouldn’t 
have come to Belfast if it hadn’t been for tow- 
ing the Sea Foam here. As the party on board 
of her were in distress, you see, I could not 
decently do anything different, especially as it 
did not make much difference to us where we 
went to. It is after midnight, dear mother; 
so good night. 

‘* Your affectionate son, 
‘* NEIL BRANDON.” 


The young commander put this long epistle 
into an envelope, directed it, and it was heavy 
enough to require an extra stamp. Leaving 
the missive on the desk, to be mailed in the 
morning, he indulged in a long gape, then 
turned in, and went to sleep, in which condi- 
tion we are content to leave him till Mr. Peter 
Blossom rings the first bell in the morning. 

Whether Mr. Arthur McGusher slept well 
or not, he was up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. So was Captain Bilder, from which it 
may be inferred that his slumbers were dis- 
turbed by the memory of his financial mis- 
fortunes. ° 

‘* You are up early, Mr. McGusher,” said the 
captain, as they met in the hall. 
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‘‘'Yes, saw; I am an awly wiser,” replied 
the long-lost. 

‘¢ T see you have your bag in your hand: are 
you going away?” asked the ship-master, think- 
ing it possible that his unwelcome guest might 
have become disgusted with the events of the 
preceding day, and intended to retire from the 
field. 

“Yes, saw; I’m going up to a place called 
Bangaw, to do a little business for our house ; 
in shawt, as a dwummaw, saw, though I did 
not come heaw as adwummaw,” answered Mr. 
McGusher. 3 

**Do you return to Belfast?” 

‘* Pawsibly, Captain Bildaw. I have deliv- 
awed the cawd, or, wather, the piece of a cawd, 
and you have another piece. I don’t know 
that you wish to see me again. You don’t 
seem to wecognize me as your long-lost son, 
though I bwing the vewy best of pwoof that I 
am your long-lost son.” 

‘‘T wish to investigate the matter a little be- 
fore I decide finally.” 

‘*To be suaw, as much as you please. I will 
wetawn in a day or two, to lawn yaw final de- 
cision.” 

Mr. McGusher left the house, and walked 
down to the steamboat wharf. Captain Bilder 
did not like to lose sight of him. He desired 
to know if the young man wrote any letters, 
and if he did, to whom they were addressed. 
The long-lost had declared that he had not 
money enough to pay his expenses during his 
proposed stay in Belfast; and it seemed very 
strange that he should make a trip to Bangor, 
especially if it was true that he was on his 
vacation, as he alleged he was. Possibly his 
confederates in the scheme were in Bangor. 
Still thinking of the matter, he left the house 
and walked down to the wharf. Waiting there 
to take passage in the steamer he discovered a 
young man who was under great obligations 
to him for certain favors extended to him in 
better days, and who fully recognized his debt 
of gratitude. 

‘¢ Good morning, Captain Bilder,” said Mon- 
roe, as they met. ‘‘ Are you going up to Ban- 
gor?” 

‘No; but I wish I could, for I have impor- 
tant business.” 

‘¢ Can I do anything for you, captain? If I 
can, I shall be very glad to do it, as you know. 
I am going off on a little vacation, and it does 
not make much difference to me where I go.” 

‘¢Thank you, Monroe. You can render me 
a great service,” replied Captain Bilder, ear- 
nestly. 

‘* Then I hope you will let me render it. I 
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thought I should stay a day or two in Bangor; 
and ‘nothing would afford me more pleasure 
than to spend it in your service.” 

‘‘Thank you. I haven't time to explain the 
nature of the business to you, for the steamer 
is just coming in; but I can tell you exactly 
what to do, and will show you what it all 
means at another time.” 

‘‘T don’t desire to know any more than is 
necessary to enable me to do the business you 
require of me,” replied Monroe. 

‘‘T can do that. Do you see the young man 
in light clothes, with his hat badly jammed, 
and with a bag in his hand, standing by the 
capsill of the wharf?” 

‘“‘I see him: he is a regular swell; 
have seen him before,” laughed Monroe. 

‘¢T want to know all he does, and whom he 
meets, in Bangor. If he writes any letters, I 
particularly wish to know to whom he ad- 
dresses them. I want the address in full.” 

‘JT will do the best I can,” answered the 
volunteer shadow; ‘‘and I think I can accemi- 
plish all you desire.” 

‘¢ Don’t let him see you speaking to me; if he 
does, he will be suspicious, perhaps. Let me 
have your information by mail as fast as you 
obtain it.” 

‘*T will not fail to do so,” 
they separated. 

The steamer had already made fast to the 
wharf, and the passengers in waiting went on 
board of her. The ‘‘shadow” overtook Mr. 
McGusher, and followed him to the saloon. 
The latter, with a very magnificent air, gave 
his bag toa waiter, and then went to the break- 
fast table, where the meal was in. process. 
Monroe kept close to him, and took the next 
seat at the table. 

‘* May I twouble you for the buttaw?” said 
Mr. McGusher, as the meal proceeded. 

‘‘Certainly, sir; with pleasure,” replied 
Monroe, with an exuberance of politeness 
which won the heart of the swell. 

‘Tt is a beautiful day for a trip up the river,” 
the shadow ventured, a little farther along, to 
say. 

‘“ Vewy beautiful; and it’s a fine wivaw, I’m 
told,” answered Mr. McGusher, very gracious- 
ly for a young man with two five-hundred 
dollar bills in his pocket. 

‘* Not so fine as the Hudson, or even the 
Kennebec; but it’s a very pleasant sail up to 


and I 


said Monroe, as 


Bangor. You seem to bea stranger in these 
parts.” 

‘“‘Tam a stwangaw. Do you weside in Ban- 
gaw?” 


‘* No, sir; in Belfast. 


Iam the book-keeper 
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of a bank there; and I’m off just now on a 
little vacation.” 

** Just my case: I’m on a yacation. Ima 
stwangaw in Bangaw. Can you tell me which 
is the best hotel thaw?” 

‘¢The Bangor House is.as wait as anything 
east of Portland.” 

‘Then I shall go thaw. One must have a 
good hotel, you know, or thaw is no fun in a 
vacation.” 

** Quite right, Mr. — Mr. —” 

‘Mr. Arthur McGushaw, with the house of 
Hewlins & Heavybones, New Yawk city, at 
your sawvice,” replied the long-lost, producing 
one of his big pasteboards, as if to verify his 
statement. ‘‘And I have the honaw to ad- 
dwess Mr. —” 

**John Monroe.” 

‘¢ Thanks, Mr. Monwoe. Now we knoweach 
othaw pawfectly.” 

Mr. McGusher was very much pleased with 
his new acquaintance; and before the steamer 
arrived at Bangor they had cemented what ap- 
peared to be an everlasting friendship. .Mon- 
roe made himself exceedingly agreeable; and, 
fully understanding the man with whom he 
had to deal, he judiciously flattered him, and 
not only permitted, but encouraged, him to 
believe that he was the most important per- 
sonage who had visited the State of Maine for 
along time. Indeed, they were so much in 
love with each other that they took a large 
room together at the hotel. 

‘‘T have €ome down heaw to have a good 
time, and I’m going to have it,” said Mr. 


*McGusher, when they had taken possession 


of the handsome and pleasant apartment. 

‘‘Right, McGusher! That’s just my case,” 
replied Monroe. 

‘‘T have plenty of time and plenty of money,” 
added the swell. 

‘‘Unfortunately, I have more time than 
money. I can’t afford a very extravagant bat.” 

‘‘Nevaw mind, my boy. I’m glad I met 
you, and I have money enough for both of us.” 

Ordinarily, Monroe, who was really a high- 
toned fellow, would have objected to such an 
arrangement; but in the present instance he ‘ 
did not. 

‘* Monroe, my deaw fellaw, I'm in a little 
twouble just now,” said Mr. McGusher, as 
they were about to leave the room. ‘‘ When I 
left New Yawk, I dwew five hundwed dollaws 
from the bank wheaw I had deposited my hawd 
awnings. They paid me in one bill. Having 
a five-hundwed dollar bill is almost as bad as 
having no money at all.” 

‘* Not at all: you can change it atany bank,” 
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replied Monroe. ‘‘I know the bank people 
here, and I will get it done for you.” And he 
did get it done; but he asked the teller to mark 
the bill, and hold it as long as he could. 

In the afternoon the long-lost wrote a couple 
of letters, one of which he enclosed in the oth- 
er. He directed it to ‘‘ Mrs. Mary McGusher, 
Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y.” It was mailed 
in the office of the hotel, but the address was 
promptly noted in the memorandum-book of 
the watchful Monroe. 

By dinner time the next day Captain Bilder 
knew that his ‘‘ long-lost son” had changed a 
five-hundred dollar bill at Bangor, and written 
a letter, enclosed in another, directed to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mary McGusher, of Goshen, N. Y.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


TWO IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


‘*T pon’r like to leave you all alone, fa- 
ther,” said Kate Bilder, on the day the cruise 
of the clubs up the Penobscot was to be com- 
menced. 

‘*T shall be so busy for the next few days, 
that you will not see much of me, and I think 
you had better go with your friends,” replied 
her father, who wished her to go, and was un- 
willing to have her sacrifice the pleasure of the 
excursion, when she-could not assist him by 
doing so. 

So it was decided that she should take her 
place as leader of the Lily. As some of the 
girls were poor, it had been decided that the 


expenses should be paid from the club treas-' 


ury, in which there was a surplus, after paying 
for the last boat they needed. 

It was Tuesday morning, several days after 
Mr. McGusher had started for Bangor. Mon- 
roe wrote .every day in regard to the swell’s 
movements, but no further information of any 
value was obtained. The young exquisite was 
spending his money with as much haste as 
the circumstances would permit. He drove 
fast horses, and ate and drank the best the 
hotel afforded. 

When the mail came that day, it brought 
several important letters, two of which de- 
serve a notice before we start with the clubs. 
One was addressed to Captain Bilder, and was 
postmarked at Goshen, N. Y. 

‘“Whom is that from, father?” asked Kate, 
as she handed him the letter. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I’m not aware 
that I know any person in Goshen. That’s 
where McGusher said he used to live,” replied 
the ship-master, as he opened the letter. 
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‘*Perhaps it is from some friend of Mr. 
McGusher,” added Kate, deeply interested. 

‘* Very likely it is,” continued Captain Bil- 
der, as he read the letter, and a smile played 
upon his face. 

‘* What is it, father?” 

““T will read it to you. It is really very 
funny under the circumstances.” 


“Captain R. Brcper. My dear Sir: In 
reply to your letter, addressed to Borden 
Green, Esq.,—- who has requested me to give 
you the information.for which you seek, —I 
would say, that Mr. Arthur McGusher is well 
known in Goshen as a very respectable 
and highly intelligent young man. He was 
brought up in the family of Mr. Amos P. 
Chessman, who died nearly three years ago, 
with hydrophobia, having been bitten bya 
mad dog, and suffered terribly before he gave 
up the ghost. Before his death, however, Mr. 
Arthur McGusher — who exhibited very great 
commercial abilities, was well educated, and 
of elegant manners — was placed in the large 
mercantile house of Hewlins & Heavybones, 
4928 Broadway, New York. I have made some 
inquiries in that part of the town where Mr. 
Chessman lived, — for his farm was not in the 
village of Goshen. I found several persons 
who knew the family well. They all said Mir 
Chessman had taken Mr. McGusher from @n 
orphan asylum in New York city, when he 
was six or seven years old. They had no mearis 
of knowing how the child happened to be in 
the asylum, but it was there, and Mrs. Chess- 
man thought it was too pretty to stay there. 

‘‘T have answered your letter at the earliest 
moment possible after I had made the neces- 
sary inquiries. 

‘Yours, truly, for Borden Green, 
“T. K. BUNKER.” 
**GosHEn, July 28, 187-.” 


‘‘ There, Kate, what do you think of that?” 
laughed Captain Bilder, when he had finished 
the reading of the letter. 

‘‘T don’t understand it, father,” she replied. 

‘Well, I think it is not diffiult to under- 
stand.” ’ 

‘¢ You told ‘me you should write no letter of 
this kind to Borden Green.” 

** And I did not.” 

‘Then who is T. K. Bunker?” 

‘‘He isa myth, like Amos P. Chessman and 
his family.” 

‘* Where did that letter come from?” 

‘‘It was sent from Bangor to Goshen, to be 
re-mailed there.” 
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Tue LILY PASSING THE 


‘‘ That is very strange.” 

‘* Not at all. Mr. McGusher wrote this let- 
ter himself.” 

‘* Why, father!” 

‘*It is a very plain case. I understand it 
perfectly; quite as well as I should if Mr. 
McGusher had confessed to me exactly how 
he did it—the simpleton! He does not know 
enough to cover his own tracks.” 

‘¢ But, father, that letter may be genuine.” 

‘*Impossible, Kate! Do you remember how 
it began —‘In reply to your letter addressed 
to Borden Green.’ I haven’t written any let- 
ter to Borden Green on this subject; only to 
the firm in New York, inquiring about the 
third piece of the card. Mr. McGusher was 
doubtless satisfied that I had written such a 
letter to my former banker at Goshen, and 
has prepared his reply to it. He has over- 
reached himself. If I had really written such 
a letter, he might have known that Borden 
Green would also answer it, and thus assure 
me that this letter is a fraud; at least, I sup- 
pose so, though he may have had some means 
of preventing such an exposure.” 

‘*T didn’t think Mr. McGusher was smart 
enough to play such a trick,” added Kate. 

‘*It is anything but smart; on the contra- 
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ry, I think it is rather stupid. He set a trap 
which he was sure to fall’ into, in any event. 
If I wrote no letter, he betrays himself to me; 
if I did write one, Borden Green will betray 


him to me. It is about as broad as it is long. 
But I haven’t given you all the information 
I have obtained, Kate.” 

‘‘T thought you had told me everything, 
father.” 

‘*T did tell you everything up to the de- 
parture of Mr. McGusher for Bangor,” added 
Captain Bilder, taking several of Monroe’s 
letters from his pocket. ‘‘ You have been 
away with the boat club so much for several 
days, or some of the officers of the Ocean- 
Born have been here when you were at home, 
that I have not had a chance to talk with you. 
I like to see you enjoy yourself, Kate, while: 
you may; so I did not say anything to you.” 

‘‘ What did Mr. McGusher go to Bangor 
for?” asked Kate, curiously. 

‘That was the very question which excited 
my curiosity and interest,” replied Captain 
Bilder. ‘‘He told me he had not money 
enough to pay his expenses a single week in 
Belfast, and his fare back to New York. In 
other words, he asked me for money, which I 
refused to give or lend him. I thought it was 
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-very strange that he should wish to go to Ban- 
gor, and that, if his firm sent him there on 

‘business, as he says, he was not supplied with 
money for this purpose. I came to the con- 
clusion that he had a confederate in Bangor, 
though I am inclined to think now that I was 
mistaken. A friend of mine consented to act 
as a shadow for me, as he was going to Ban- 
gor, and these letters contain the result of his 
investigations. Only two facts in them are 
of any particular consequence. One is, that 
he mailed a letter to Mrs. Mary McGusher in 
Goshen; and this letter enclosed another.” 

_ The one which has just come to you from 
Goshen?” added Kate, her bright eyes lighted 
up with intelligence. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly; and I have no doubt it 
reached Goshen in thirty hours after it was 
mailed, and then started for Belfast by the 
next mail.” 

‘* Tt all looks very plain.” 

‘* Nothing could be more so.” 

‘* But who is Mrs. Mary McGusher?” 

‘*T don’t know; perhaps his mother. But I 
think we have got hold of something now. 
This Mrs. McGusher in Goshen is probably 
his confederate, and will be able to tell me 
something about the card in three pieces, and 
the letter I received ten years ago. Probably 


she wrote the letter which the simpleton 


brought to me. Monroe gives me another 
piece of information which is interesting, 
though it may have no bearing on this ques- 
tion. Mr. McGusher had a five-hundred dol- 
lar bill when he arrived at Bangor.” 

‘* Where did he get so much money?” asked 
Kate, breathless with astonishment. 

‘“‘That is what perplexes me. Monroe is 
sure he did not obtain it in Bangor, and he 
must have had it when he was in Belfast.” 

‘* But he told you he had no money, or only 
a little.” 

‘*He does not appear to scruple at telling a 
lie.” 

‘* Where could he have obtained so much 
money?” 

‘“*T am sure I don’t know. A young fellow 
like him, working in a store, don’t often have 
five hundred dollars; and not many rich men 
are so liberal as to pass out so large a sum to 
their sons at one time. That fellow needs 
watching, and I am sorry Iam not able just 
now to keep an eye on him.” 

The door bell rang at this moment, and the 
servant admitted some one. It is said that a 
certain spirit of evil is always near when one 
is speaking of him. Though this may not be 
strictly a fact, it seems to be true that he 
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is sometimes at hand under the conditions 
named. At any rate, Mr. Arthur McGusher 
was announced, and presently entered the sit- 
ting-room, adjoining the library. 

** Good mawning, Captain Bildaw,” said he, 
flippantly, as the ship-master entered the 
room, followed by Kate. 

He bowed very low, and displayed the most 
extraordinary politeness to the young lady, 
who was ingenuous enough to treat him as 
coolly as her gentle nature would permit. 

‘“*Good morning, Mr. McGusher. I hope 
you are quite well,” replied the captain. 

‘* Nevaw bettaw.” 

‘¢ When did you return?” 

‘‘T wetawned on the boat, yestawday aftaw- 
noon,” answered the swell, assuming a rather 
lofty air towards his “‘ long-lost father.” 

** You concluded, then, not to occupy a room 
in my house?” 

+f Yes, saw; such was-my conclusion. I was 
not quite sure that I was welcome in this 
house, and I took a room at the best hotel. A 
gentleman of fine feelings don’t like to in- 
twude whaw he is not wanted, you see,” added 
Mr. McGusher, with a supercilious toss of his 
head. 

‘“‘T see; but the room was at your service.” 

‘“‘T was hawdly tweated with the cawjality 
which a long-lost son might weasonably ex- 
pect,” continued the swell, toying with his 
incipient mustache. ‘‘I thought I had a 
wight to expect genawous tweatment undaw 
the sawcumstances. I bwought abundant 
pwoof that I was your long-lost son.” 

‘¢ Well, Mr. McGusher, I desired to investi- 
gate the matter before I gave a final answer 
toa question of so much importance; but I 
am happy to say now that I have the means 
of doing so without troubling you to remain 
any longer in this city.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the long-lost, as 
though this remark was a surprise to him; 
but he concluded that the ‘means’ allud- 
ed to was the letter he had received from 
Goshen. 

‘*As you observed to me that your funds 
were rather short, I am unwilling to subject 
you to any further expense; for, as I told you 
before, my circumstances are so changed that 
I am unable to advance you any money.” 

‘* Quite unnecessary to do so now. I was 
shawt, but I telegwaphed to my fawm in New 
Yawk, and have weceived a wemittance. I 
desiawed to spend the wemaindaw of my vaca- 
tion in this state.” 

‘¢ Of course you can do as you please about 
that. I have only to say that I am a beggar 
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myself, and I can do nothing for you,” added 
the captain. 

“A beggaw! 
have is thine!” 

‘‘I don’t mean that I am literally a beggar; 
only that I have lost all my property.” 

‘* My dear fawthaw, though I was shawt the 
othaw day, I am no longawso. Would you 
do me the favaw to! accept a gift or a loan 
of one or two hundred dollaws?” said Mr. 
McGusher, drawing his wallet. ‘‘I can do it 
just as well as not.” 

‘*No; I am not reduced to that extremity. 
I cannot accept charity, or borrow what I may 
not be able to pay.” 

‘*It would affawd me vewy gweat pleas- 
yaw.” 

‘*- You seem to be quite flush.” 

‘J have money enough faw pwesent uses, 
and a little to help my fawthaw.” - 

‘IT don’t need any help just now,” added the 
captain, rather sharply. ‘*‘ You must have 
had a large remittance. I heard that .you 
changed a five-hundred dollar bill in Bangor.” 

Mr. McGusher turned a little pale, and felt 
that he had been imprudent in offering to pro- 
duce one or two hundred dollars. And how 
could Captain Bilder know that he had 
changed a five-hundred dollar bill in Bangor? 
for Monroe had not yet returned to Belfast. 
It was no use to deny it, for the cashier of the 
bank where the bill had been changed might 
have furnished the information. 

“Yes, saw; I had a five-hundwed dollaw 
bill. _I bwought it with me from New Yawk. 
It was the fwoot of my hawd awnings. I did 
not mean to use it on this twip. I thought 
my honawed fawthaw would help me out. As 
he did not, I had to use it,” explained the 
long-lost. 

‘*T thought you had a remittance from your 
firm,” laughed Captain Bilder. 

Even Mr. McGusher was willing to acknowl- 
edge to himself that he had been remarkably 
stupid. While he was thinking only how he 
‘should account for the five-hundred dollar bill, 
he forgot all about the remittance. It is a 
fact that liars almost always trip themselves 
up, though they do not often convict them- 
selves so glaringly as in this instance. It is 
not safe to lie, to say nothing of the wicked- 
ness of doing so. 

‘The wemittance was for anothaw pawpose, 
you see,” the swell added. 

“*T see,” added the captain, shrugging his 
shoulders; ‘‘ but it is hardly necessary to con- 
tinue the conversation.” 

Captain Bilder knew nothing about the firm 


My deaw fawthaw, all that I 
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of Hewlin & Heavybones, 4928 Broadway, but 
he was afraid that ‘‘ their representative” in 
Maine had been guilty of peculation upon 
them. He felt it to be his duty to inform 
them of the fact that their employé had 
changed a five-hundred dollar bill in Bangor; 
and he desired to obtain what information he 
could in regard to Mr. McGusher. 

‘*Of cawse, I do not wish to continue the 
convawsation, Captain Bilder. I shall wemain, 
at the hotel, and not twouble you with my 
pwesence,” replied Mr. McGusher, who doubt- 
less thought this would be a severe depriva- 
tion to his long-lost father. 

‘** Certainly; remain there, if you prefer.” 

‘* But I undawstand that the Yacht Club and 
the Dawcas Club are to make an excawsion up 
the wivaw,” added the long-lost, more brisk- 
ly. ‘*Ishould be happy to join them.” 

‘¢ That is their affair, not mine.” 

‘* But as yaw son pwesumptive, you would 
favaw me with an intwoduction to some mem- 
baws of the Yacht Club, who would be glad 
to invite me.” 

‘You must excuse me, Mr. McGusher. I 
have no influence with them,” replied the ship- 
master, very decidedly. 

‘*Aw, Miss Kate!” said the long-lost, ap- 
proaching her as she stood at the door, ‘‘ you 


pwomised to intwoduce me to all the young 
ladies of the Dawcas Club. I desiaw to join 
this excawsion.” 

‘*T have no authority to invite any one, and 
I think that the clubs are to have no invited 
guests,” replied Kate, her eyes twinkling with 


mischief. ‘‘The yachts are all full; but I 
think there is room in the steamer — the 
Ocean-Born.” 

‘¢ But that howwid Mr. Lunder— I beg your 
pawdon, if he is a friend of yours,” protested 
Mr. McGusher. 

‘*He is a friend of mine,” answered Kate, 
warmly; and her face flushed a little. 

‘*T desiaw to go on the excawsion, but not 
with Mr. Lundaw.” 

‘¢T think there is no chance to go except on 
the steamer.” 

‘“«But I have detawmined to go,” added the ‘ 
long-lost, taking the new white hat he had 
bought in Bangor from the table. ‘“ I think 
most of the young ladies, when they know me 
bettaw, would be delighted to have me go.” 

Even Mr. McGusher could not help feeling 
that he had been snubbed by father and daugh- 
ter— ‘‘his fawthaw and his sistaw;” and he 
took his leave of Kate. 

‘I beg your pawdon, Captain Bildaw,” he 
added, turning to her father; ‘‘ but have you 
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heard from your friend Bawden Gween, at his 
country place in Goshen?” 

** Not from him, but I have a letter from T. 
K. Bunker, in Goshen, who informs me that 
you lived in the Chessman family, and that 
you were taken from a lunatic asylum.” 

‘* A what?” gasped Mr. McGusher. 
natic asylum!” 

‘*T beg your pardon — an orphan asylum.” 

‘* Aw! quite anothaw thing.” 

‘* Quite different, I grant. If the statements 
of this letter are to be relied upon, your story 
is entirely true.” ; 

‘“*Of cawse it is; and of cawse you aw 
satisfied.” 

‘* Not exactly satisfied. I have not yet heard 
from Borden Green & Co. in regard to the 
third piece of the card. If you are to remain 
in Belfast, I shall see you in a fewdays. I 
must leave you now.” 

Mr. McGusher left the house. He could not 
see why Captain Bilder and his daughter did 
not take him to their loving arms, and shriek 
out, ‘‘My long-lost son!” ‘My long-lost 
brother!” But they did not, though the evi- 
dence ought to be enough to satisfy them. 
Mr. McGusher wished to bask in the smiles 
of the five-and-twenty young ladies who 
formed the Dorcas Club. He was quite pos- 
itive that he should make a sensation among 
them as soon as they knew him — it could not 
be otherwise; for he was entirely conscious 
of his blandishments as a lady-killer. He had 
seen the girls in these boats, and he envied the 
fellows who enjoyed their acquaintance. Kate 
could introduce him, but he was painfully con- 
scious that she was under the influence of that 
**howwid Lundaw.” The wretch had preju- 
diced her against him, the ‘‘ long-lost brother.” 
He believed that he fully understood Ben’s 
tactics. Ben realized what a fascinating fel- 
low he — Mr. McGusher — was; and that was 
the foundation of his prejudice against him. 
The long-lost knew that all the ladies in New 
York were fond of him; and why should they 
not be in Belfast — ladies were the same all the 
world over. Ben wanted to be the shining light 
among them himself, and he was afraid that 
one with the personal and social attractions 
of A. McGusher would pale his star, outshine 
him, cast him into an eclipse. With this view 
of the situation, he was determined not to be 
kept outside of the charmed circle. He had 
plenty of money in his pocket, and since he 
could not go up the river with the party, he 
would go up likea lord. Monroe had informed 
him that there was a small steamer in the har- 
bor which was sometimes let for parties at 
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fifty dollars a day, which sum included the 
services of a pilot, engineer, and cook. His 
next business was to find and engage this 
steamer. 

So much for the letter which Captain Bilder 
received, and the events which immediately 
followed it. Captain Neil Brandon also re- 
ceived an important letter on the morning the 
clubs were to start for Bangor. It was from 
his mother; and with the letter in his hand he 
retired to his state-room to read it. Some 
extracts from it are necessary to the develop- 
ment of, our story. 

‘¢T did not wish you to goto Belfast in your 
steamer, for reasons which I cannot now ex- 
plain, though I cannot find fault with you for 
so doing, under the circumstances,” wrote 
Madam Brandon. ‘‘It was your duty to save 
and to assist those who were in distress, and I 
know the noble heart of my boy. But Iam 
sorry you went there; at least, I am sorry you 
did not leave the place as soon as you finished 
your business there. . . . You wrote me a 
great deal about Captain Bilder and his daugh- 
ter. They are the very persons whose ac- 
quaintance I was afraid you would make, if 
you went to Belfast. For reasons which I 
cannot explain now, I do not wish you to 
have anything to do with them. Now, my 
dear boy, I wish to appeal to you as your 
mother. You will do what I desire, and with- 
out asking any questions. J want you to have 
nothing more to do or say to the Bilders. You 
must leave Belfast as soon as you get this let- 
ter, and at once close your acquaintance with 
them. Of course I do not expect you to be 
rude or ungentlemanly towards them; only to 
keep away from them, and keep them away 
from yourself. It would worry me into my 
grave, if I thought you would not heed my 
wishes in this matter. But my dear boy 
will do just what I ask of him—I know he 
will. 

‘One thing more, dear Neil: you must be 
sure and not say a word to Captain Bilder or 
his daughter about what I have written; nota 
word nora hint that I have asked you to avoid 
them. I am very much troubled about thie 
matter. I did not sleep a wink last night after 
I read your letter, and I am strongly tempted 
to start at once for Belfast myself, in order to 
be sure that you heed what I say; and as it is, 
I may go to Bangor in a day.or two, in order 
to meet you there when you arrive. Now, my 
dear boy, do not neglect your mother’s solemn 
request, and ‘when I see you again, I will ex- 
plain everything.” 

‘*That’s very odd!” exclaimed Neil, when 
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he had finished the letter. ‘‘Why is my 


mother afraid of Captain Bilder and his daugh- 
ter?” 

He read the letter again and again, but it 
afforded no clew to the motive of Madam Bran- 
don’s extraordinary request. 


CHAPTER XII. 
UP THE PENOBSCOT. 


PERHAPS because it was not considered just 
the thing for so many young people to go off 
alone, Captain Patterdale and Dr. Darling vol- 
unteered to accompany them, going as pas- 
sengers in thesteamer. Several of the parents 
of the girls had objected mildly to the arrange- 
ment, fearing that some of the young men or 
the young ladies might be a little too wild if 
they were entirely unrestrained by the pres- 
ence of any older persons. Captain Patterdale 
insisted that they needed a business agent, 
and he went in this capacity, while Dr. Dar- 
ling’s services were absolutely required as a 
physician and surgeon, in case of accident or 
sudden illness to any member of the party. 

The distance to be accomplished was about 
forty miles, and it was not yet decided whether 
the’ boat clubs would row the whole distance 
ornot. The fair rowists were to do as they 
pleased; but most of them were so ambitious 
that they desired to pull the whole of the way, 
especially as the excursion was to be one con- 
tinuous frolic. The Ocean-Born was at anchor 
off Don John’s wharf, and at ten o’clock her 
steam was up, ready for astart. The members 
of the boat clubs were gathering on the pier, 
near the boat-house, each with a small bag-or 
bundle containing the few needed articles for 
the journey, and a water-proof. They were 
to encumber themselves with no extra dresses ; 
the blue flannel uniform was to answer for 
service in the boats, and for parties on shore, 
if they went to any. All the shore arrange- 
ments were to be made by Captain Patterdale, 
and the members did not even know what they 
were to be. The bags and bundles were stowed 
away in the boats, though Neil Brandon of- 
fered to carry them on board of the steamer. 

One after another the beautiful barges shot 
out from the wharf, with their colors flying, 
until all of them were in line outside of the 
Ocean-Born. All the yachts that were to par- 
ticipate — six in number — were ready to trip 
their anchors and run up their jibs. 

Captain Neil Brandon was in the pilot-house 
of the steamer, ready to start the boat, for she 
was to follow the fleet of the Dorcas Club. As 
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the Lily darted past the Ocean-Born, Kate 
Bilder waved her handkerchief to him, and 
he returned the salute by swinging his cap. 
He could not help thinking of what his mother 
had written to him; and he permitted Ben 
Lunder, who was on the forecastle, to indulge 
without a comment in more extravagant dem- 
onstrations. Why should his mother wish 


him to shun the Bilders? Both the father and 


the daughter were held in the highest esteem 
and regard in the city, even in spite of the loss 
of fortune which had overtaken the ship-master. 
What had Captain Bilder done? Certainly the 
fair Kate could have done nothing wrong. 
He had never heard his mother mention the 
Bilders before, and he did not know that she 
had ever been in Belfast. , 

In this connection Neil could not help think- 
ing of his first interview with Captain Bilder, 
in which that gentleman had manifested so 
much surprise when he mentioned the name 
of his father, and also at the name of the 
steamer. He recalled the questions which the 
ship-master had asked him, and he was con- 
vinced that there was some sort of a relation 
between Captain Bilder and his mother. Mad- 
am Brandon had entreated him to leave Belfast 
at once, and. avoid the Bilders. He was not to 
speak to them, but he was enjoined not to be 
rude to them. Perhaps Neil was not entirely 
satisfied with the character of his obedience to 
his mother, though he was now on the point 
of leaving Belfast. _ Certainly it would be rude 
for him, now that the arrangements were all 
made, to back out, especially as he could give 
no reasonable excuse for doing so. He would 
avoid Kate as much as he could without being 
rude to her; but it must be acknowledged this 
was not so difficult a task as it would have 
been for Ben Lunder. Neil was particularly 
glad that he had not been called upon to avoid 
the fascinating Minnie Darling, for he had 
spent most of the evenings of his stay at Bel- 
fast in her father’s house. 

‘*A gun from the foreto’-gallant forecastle 
of the Skylark!” shouted Ben Lunder. ‘“ Stand 
by the main-royal mud-hook! Stand by your 
topsail toggle-joints! Tip up your topping- 
lifts! Bobble to your bolt-ropes! ” 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Ben?” asked the captain. 

‘¢ A gun from the yacht of the mighty com- 
modore of the squadron.” 

‘‘T heard it; I’m not deaf.” 

‘** Only a little blind in your starboard ear. 
There go the yachts like a moon-raker in a 
hurricane. Booms and bobstays! They goit 
as lively as adolphin-striker paddling his own 
canoe in a nor-nor-wester.” 
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‘* Let fall! * was the signal from the Dorcas, 
and the oars of the five club boats dropped 
into the water as one. ‘‘ Give way together!” 
And off went the beautiful craft abreast of each 
other, the girls pulling a gentle stroke, which 
gave them a speed of about three miles an 
hour. 

‘¢ Ah, what is this earth but paradise! es- 
pecially the watery part of it?” exclaimed 
Ben, clasping his hands to emphasize his rap- 
ture. ‘*Bless them! beaming like silver stars 
on my dewy toplights!” 

‘* Call all hands, Ben, to get up the anchor!” 
shouted Neil from the pilot-house. 

‘“ All you starbowlines, ahoy!” yelled Ben. 
‘Break for the forecastle, and heave up the 
anchor!” 

Martin Roach was the first to respond to this 
call, and placed himself at the little donkey 
engine on the forecastle. Though the anchor 
was not so very heavy, it would have been a 
long and hard job for the four young fellows 
who were available for this duty to heave it up 
by hand. As only two, or three at most, could 
be spared for this task when only the four 
owners were on a cruise, in the Delaware, the 
donkey engine had been provided for this and 
other heavy work. Several turns were taken 
in the cable over the drum of the windlass, 


the young engine puffed, and in a moment the 
anchor was at the hawse-hole. 

‘* Anchor’s aweigh!” said Martin. 

Neil rang one bell, and the Ocean-Born 


went ahead slowly. Ben and Owen Berry 
washed the mud from the anchor with an old 
broom, and it was hoisted up on an iron fish- 
davit by the engine, and then lowered to its 
usual resting-place on the forecastle. The 
cable was coiled away neatly by the deck-hand, 
the planks swept off, and everything was made 
as tidy as a lady’s parlor. There was no more 
regular work to be done for the next two or 
three hours. 

‘* Well, Ben, how do you feel to-day?” asked 
Captain Patterdale, as the deck-hand ascended 
to the hurricane deck, where the two passen- 
gers were seated. 

‘*In good order and condition, like a ship 
ready for a long voyage,” replied Ben. ‘I 
stowed away a full cargo of mutton chops, 
broiled ham, fish-balls, fried cunners, ome- 
lets, boiled eggs, scrambled eggs, and a few 
other delicate notions, for breakfast this morn- 
ing, and I feel as though I could keep tolerably 
cheerful till dinner time, though I shall be 
ready to take off the hatches for lunch by me- 
ridian.” 

“Do you call that a full cargo?” laughed 
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Captajn Patterdale. ‘‘I should think you 
would wish to eat something for your break- 
fast.” 

“I do, asa rule. This ballasting the ship 
with live geese feathers is not just the thing; 
still they fill up the vessel from the fore-gar- 
board streak up to the main-royal benders,” 
replied Ben, soberly. ‘‘ Ever since I began to 
go to sea, skotch my sky-scrapers, if I haven’t 
been hungry, and at almost any time of day 
or night I can stow away provender.” 

‘*In other words, you need ballast.” 

‘*Exactly so, sir. Ballast is the great mor- 
al, mental, and social regulator. Because G. 
Washington had ballast in the hold, he was 
able to keep an even keel. G. W. was an old 
salt, like me. That exciting nautical scene, 
of which he is the central figure, the crossing 
of the Delaware, proves that he was a great 
navigator, to say nothing of the happy man- 
ner in which he crossed over from Long Is- 
land when things didn’t work just right. G. 
W. ballasted his craft, and it is a memorable 
historical fact that he was always able to tell 
the truth on a full stomach. In my opinion, 
when a committee in Congress intend to in- 
vestigate a case of corruption, it would bea 
wise plan to give the witnesses a good break- 
fast or a good dinner, for a man can tell the 
truth better on a full stomach than on an 
empty one.” 

‘*T dare say you are right, Ben; but I have 
not investigated your philosophy,” added the 
listener. 

“T know I am right, sir. A philosopher 
don’t amount to anything if he has any doubts 
about his philosophy.” 

‘‘The subject is rather heavy for a pleasure 
excursion,” laughed Captain Patterdale. ‘*‘ How 
fast are we going, Ben?” 

‘** Not over ten knots.” 

‘That's a safe answer.” 

**I am opposed to loose statements; my 
stomach is full, and I cannot tell a lie.” 

‘*Not over two knots and a half, I should 
say,” added Captain Patterdale. 

“* Life is a voyage, and we are but the sail- 
ors,” said Ben, looking as wise and solemn as 
an owl. ‘He is a prudent tar who often 
heaves the log. ‘How fast are we going?’ 
That was your conundrum, sir. I shall take 
it as my first text when I write a sermon. I 
am fond of nautical figures, you know. My 
tongue is reeking with salt, and I can’t help 
indulging in sea slang. How fast are we go- 
ing?” repeated Ben, with a flourish and a 
gesture. 

** About two knots and a half, Ben.” 
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‘¢T was looking to the moral significance of 
the conundrum.” ’ 

‘¢O, the sermon?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir. As I should probably be preach- 
ing it to an audience of landlubbers, lollipops, 
and greenhorns, I should first explain the 
nautical meaning of the expression. As you 
are a sailor, I need not do so in your case. I 
should say to the young man, ‘ How fast are 
you going?’ If you don’t know, heave the 
log. If you can’t tell how fast you are going, 
you don’t know how near you are to the sunk- 
en ledge of Dissipation. You can’t tell how 
the shoals of Dishonesty bear. If you haven’t 
the means of making up your dead reckoning, 
you may be running for the reef of Destruc- 
tion. You can’t take the sun when you get 
out into the fog of Moral Indifference.” 

‘¢ That will make a very good sermon; but 
I trust you will see the necessity of heaving 


the lead in such a dangerous sea as you de-. 


scribe.” 

‘* Heave the lead shall be the text of another 
sermon, for I can’t afford to put all my sub- 
jects intoone. The young man must heave 
the log, and if he don’t go any faster than the 
Ocean-Born at this moment, he will be in no 
danger of becoming a fast young man.” 

Neil Brandon had given the helm to Berry 
Owen, and joined the party on the hurricane 
deck. He had listened to a part of Ben’s 
speech, and perhaps he was glad to have his 
friend show that there was something in his 
composition besides nonsense. 

‘*Der gook dinks you petter told us how 
much beoples you haf to dinner in der gabins 
to-day,” said Karl, addressing the captain. 

‘*T shall invite the twenty-five members of 
the Dorcas Club to dine on board,” replied 
Neil. 

‘© No, no, captain! ” interposed Captain Pat- 
terdale; ‘‘ you will upset all my arrangements 
if you do that.” 

‘¢ What are your plans, sir?” 

‘* For the present I must ask you to excuse 
me, and not get dinner for anybody,” replied 
the managing agent. 

‘¢ But I intended to feed the ladies on board 
the Ocean-Born.” 

‘*Perhaps you may have the opportunity 
to-morrow, but not to-day.” 

Neil submitted, and Karl was not sorry to 
be spared the labor of setting the table. The 
breeze was tolerably fresh, and the fleet of 
yachts was by this time a mile ahead of the 
Dorcas Club. The water was rather rough 
for the boats in this part of the bay, though 
they were all doing very well. They were 
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now pulling ‘‘by twos,” with the Dorcas 
ahead. 

‘“*T should think those young ladies would 
be tired,” said Neil, after they had been row- 
ing about an hour. 

‘* They are used to it; but they are advised 
not to pull over an hour without a rest,” re- 
plied Captain Patterdale. ‘‘Their muscles 
have been trained; and at the stroke they pull, 
it is not so hard work as it is to sweep a car- 
pet, run a sewing machine, or even to sew. 
The air gives them strength, and they don’t 
hurry. A stout boy could pull one of those 
boats as fast as they are going, and without 
any great exertion. I am told that those who 
are still pupils in the High Schooi get their 
lessons better than before they engaged in this 
exercise; and certainly their general health is 
much improved.” 

At this moment the boats stopped to take 
the rest enjoined upon them. The girls boated 
their oars, and the Ocean-Born steamed around 
them, going near enough to engage in a chat 
with them. 

‘*O that I were a member of that club!” 
said Ben, as the steamer passed the Lily. 

‘* We will take you as a passenger for a time,” 
replied Kate Bilder. 

‘* Roses and posies! May I have that bliss?” 

‘*You may.” 

The steamer was stopped, and the Lily 
backed up to her gangway. Ben leaped lightly 
into the stern-sheets. Captain Brandon was 
invited to accept a place in the Dorcas, and he 
did so. 

‘¢ We should be glad to take a passenger,” 
said Jenny Waite, in the Fairy. 

‘* Whom?” laughed Captain Patterdale. 

‘*Mr. Berry Owen.” 

‘¢ But he must steer,” added Neil. 

‘Mr. Gerald Roach, then.” 

The engineer was at liberty then, and took 
his place on the Fairy. 

The boats went off by twos again, and the 
steamer followed; but it was observed that 
the three which contained passengers did not 
keep their places in the procession as well as 
before. e 

‘*Now, really, I don’t feel just right to sit 
here, and see four ladies pulling before me,” 
said Ben. ‘‘I am like a selfish fly in a sugar- 
bowl, enjoying all the sweets.” 

‘*We are satisfied, and you ought to be,” 
replied Kate. ‘‘Do you know how far we are 
going to-day, Mr. Lunder?” 

‘“‘I do not; but the high and mighty man- 
aging agent has a plan which he keeps to him- 
self. I have never navigated these waters, 
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and I don’t know which way the cat-harpings 
point.” 

‘*T hope we shall stop at Fort Point,” 
one of the fair rowists. 

‘¢That is a delightful place,” added Kate. 
‘‘ There is a new hotel on the Point.” 

‘¢ How far is it from Belfast?” asked Ben. 

‘‘ Not more than ten miles.” 

‘¢ We shall be there all too soon,” sighed 
the old salt, as he glanced at Kate. ‘‘ I may 
not again be permitted to take passage on this 
celestial barge, pulled by peris from paradise. 
What steamer is that approaching?” 

‘That is an:excursion steamer from Bel- 
fast. She takes out parties,” replied Kate, 
after glancing at the boat. 

‘¢ She seems to be headed towards this celes- 
tial fleet.” 

‘‘Perhaps she is going up to Bangor,” sug- 
gested Kate. 

Half an hour later,’ the steamer came up 
abreast of the fleet of -boats, and slowed down 
so as to keep alongside. .It-was rather a pret- 
ty craft, so far as white, blue, and red paint 
could make her so... Her name, painted under 
the front windows of her pilot-house, was the 
‘*Monogram.” She was a small screw steam- 
er, with a cabin aft, and a cook-room in her 
forecastle. On the hurricane deck, which was 
railed in, and provided with seats, walked with 
folded arms, if. solitary grandeur, Mr. Arthur 
McGusher.. He was not to be cheated out of 
the pleasures of the excursion.up the Penob- 
scot by the swinishness. of Ben Lunder, to 
whom alone he attributed his exclusion from 
the party. 

‘* As I live, there is Mr..McGusher!” ex- 
claimed Kate, as she recognized her ‘‘ long-lost 
brother.” 

‘*And he seems to’be the only passenger,” 
added Ben. 

At this moment, Mr. McGusher caught the 
eye of Kate, and taking off his néw white hat, 
he bowed very low, and flourished with his 
right hand. Kate nodded to him, but. be- 

stowed no further notice upon him. 

‘* Ladies, yaw most obedient! I hope I see 
you vewy well this mawning,” said the long- 
lost. 

No one in the Lily made any reply. . Mr. 
McGusher descended to the main deck, and 
took a position near the pilot-house. Seeing 
Ben in the Lily, he did not continue the con- 
versation. The Monogram then dropped 
astern, till she was abreast of the Psyche, 
whose name Mr. McGusher spelled out from 
his position. 

‘* Chickee, ahoy!” said he, taking off his 


said 
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hat again, and indulging in a tremendous 
flourish. 

Mr. McGusher was not deeply versed in 
mythology, and had never read the story of 
Cupid and Psyche. His spelling of the name 
of the beautiful maiden who became immor- 
tal resulted in nothing more classic than 
‘* Chickee.” ‘Carrie West, the leader of the 
boat; made no reply, for she did not know what 
the gentleman in the white hat meant. 

‘In the Chickee! ” called Mr. McGusher. 

‘*Are you speaking to us?” asked Carrie, 
when the Monogram. came so near as almost 
to interfere with. the movement of the oars. 

‘¢ I addwessed the ladies in the Chickee.” 

‘*The Chickee!” laughed the leader; and 
her companions screamed with her. 

‘*T beg your pawdon; but what is the name 
of your beautiful boat?” demanded the swell. 

‘©The Chickee,” answered Carrie, ‘' And 
we.are all Chickees.” 

The fair rowers laughed so that they almost 
lost their stroke. 

‘*' You must be vewy Saieaedl Allow me 
to offaw the sawvices of my steamaw to tow 
the Chickee.” 

‘*No. I thank you,” replied Carrie, smartly. 

‘** Allow me to invite you on board of the 
Monogwam} and she is entiawly at your saw- 
vice.” 

‘*No, thank you; but you will oblige me by 
keeping your steamer a little farther from the 
ends of our oars,” added Carrie. 

Mr. McGusher did not. comply with this re- 
quest, but attempted to continue the parley. 

“Oars!” said Carrie, suddenly. ‘ Pull, 
port; back, starboard.” 

The headway of the Psyche: was checked, 
and she ‘swung quarter around. 

‘“‘Oars! Give way together!” she contin- 
ued, when the boat’s head was pointed directly 
from the Monogram, and she darted away, to 
the astonishment and Bhi the ‘ charter 
party’ of the steamer. 

All the: other boats did the same thing. The 
Ocean-Born, which had before:rung her speed- 
bell, came up abreast of the Monogram, and 
placed: herself between the Sniroden and the 
fleet. 

_ **On_ board the Bectead !” shouted Cap- 
tain Patterdale from the) deck of the Ocean- 
Born;.as she slowed down abreast of that 
steamer. 

‘©On board the Ocean-Born,” replied the 
captain of the Monogram, from the pilot 
house; and the two steamers were hardly six 
feet apart. 

‘*Captain Post, I will thank you to keep at 
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a proper distance from the boats of the young 
ladies,” said Captain” Patterdale, politely, but 
in a tone not to be mistaken. 

‘**T only obey/orders,” replied Captaig Post, 


who knew that it was not prudent to offend a. 


man of so much influence in the city as Cap- 
tain Patterdale. 

‘¢ Whose orders?” 

‘““The orders of the gentleman who: hired 
the boat.” 

‘*Who is he?” 

“T have the honiaw to be the sittin 
interposed Mr. McGusher, 

‘“You are no gentleman! You don’t know 
what the word means! You haye no more 
right to speak to those young ladies, having 
no acquaintance with them, than you would 
if you met them in the street,” said Captain 
Patterdale, sharply. ‘‘ Sheer off, Captain Post, 
and don’t come within hailing distance of 
those boats. Go ahead, if you please, Mr. 
Owen.” 

The Ocean-Born started her screw and went 
ahead. The club boat had swung around 
again, and was laying. her course for the 
mouth of the river. Mr, McGusher was blus- 
tering at the captain of * his steamer,” but the 
Ocean-Born kept between her and the Dorcas 
Club till they reached Fort Point, where all 
hands were to remain till the next morning. 

(TO BE CONTINVED:) 





—— Mr. LAyarp, during his first. expedi- 
tion to the ruins of Nineveh; made a visit to 
the Yezidis, a people who dwell a few miles 
north of Mosul, and who are reputed to be 
worshippers of the devil. ‘Our traveller found 
that they hardly deserved the name of devil- 
worshippers, by which they were known, 
though they never mention the name of the 
evil spirit, and, itis said, have put to death per- 
sons who have wantonly outraged their feel- 
ings by its use. When they speak of Satan, 
they do so with reverence, as King Peacock, 
or the Mighty Angel. They believe him to 
be chief of the angelic host, now suffering 
punishment for his rebellion against the divine 
will; but they are persuaded that he is still 
all-powerful, and that he will be restored here- 
after to his high estate. He must therefore be 
conciliated and reverenced, they say; for, as 
he has now the means of doing eyil to man- 
kind, so will he hereafter have the power to 
reward them. 


——— NEARLY every one wishes to have truth 
on. his side, but) it. is not every one that sin- 
cerely wishes to be'on the side of truth. 











ONLY -A’ BOY.” ° 


ONLY A BOY. 


—__ 


BY MRS. SARAH BOLLES. 





Sage friends, pray ‘listen to my song, 
And sympathy bestow; 
I’m sure you will right willingly, 
When you my grievance know. 
Though I’m a merry, happy lad, 
And have much to enjoy, 
Yet I my special trouble have : 
' Tm nothing but a boy! 


Now, when a snowy =e comes, 
And I incline to doze, | 

I’m routed out with, “ are 5 jump up, 
And shovel out: it 

While sister she may lie 
With no one to annoy. 

But then, you see, the difference i is, 
I’m nothing but a | 


; sleep, 


Of course I do the household chores, 
And on the errands run, | 

Pick up the chips, bring in the coal : 
These trifles count as fun. 

No matter if I want to play, 
Or try some brand new toy; 

Another time will do for me: 
I’m nothing but a boy! | 

Or, say I’m riding in a car 
That’s full in every part; 

A lady comes: all look at me; 
Yes, J, of course, must start; 

And then, to make things pleasanter, 
Some one must‘ needs employ 

The same old reasoning: ‘‘ He can stand; 
He’s.nothing but,a, boy.” 


But, then, sometimes it works in well, 
For when T noisy get, 
Or break a cup, or track in mud, 
To make the carpet wet,) \ 
The housemaid frets, and sister scolds, 
But mother, ‘to my joy, 
Excuses me with, “* He forgot; 
He’s nothing but'a boy!” 


Besides, I know my time will come, 
For when I larger grow, 

I shan’t be snubbed and set aside: 
Young men aren’t treated so. 

The girls,that now treat me with scorn 
Will then be sweet and coy, 

Forgetting quite the time when L 

.Was nothing but a boy! 
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‘¢ Tue APOLOGIES ARE ALL DUE FROM ME.” 


AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUITORS. 


* OU should take time for study and read- 

ing, my daughter,” said Mrs. Blessing 
to Belle, one morning, as they were busy to- 
gether at the ironing-table. ‘‘It might be 
quite as well for others if you did not devote 
yourself so much to domestic affairs; for, al- 
though it is exceedingly helpful to me, it keeps 
your sisters from getting the experience of 
these things which they should have. This 
minute you are ironing Clara’s dress, while 
she sits moping and desponding over. some 
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fancy sewing. Next week your father and I 
insist on your having a vacation, while she 
takes your place as my assistant.” 

These words from her mother’s lips set 
Belle’s brain at work in a certain direction; 
and as a result of her thinking, and of a con- 
ference with her parents, six letters from her 
ready pen were mailed the following day, all 
seeking, in one way or another, a situation as 
a teacher. After despatching these letters, 
Belle forsook the kitchen and devoted. herseif 
to books, reviewing her school studies with 
such zeal and thoroughness as scarcely any- 
thing but the expectation of teaching can in- 
spire. 

One evening, as she was sounding the depths 
of a profound arithmetical problem, Lucretia, 
who had just responded to the door bell, ap- 
peared in her chamber, saying, — 
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‘* Professor Hondus is waiting for you, all 
alone, in the parlor, sister.” 

** All alone!” cried Belle. 
come of the family?” 

‘* He inquired for you, and we have retreated 
to the kitchen, to give him his chance, for he 
evidently comes with a burdened mind; and I 
hope your yes or no is all ready.” 

“O, Lu, I hope it hasn’t come to that, for I 
have never dreamed of such a thing. I used 
to treat Professor Hondus with unusual courte- 
sy and attention at mother’s receptions, when 
we were rich, because he seemed ‘to find it par- 
ticularly difficult to approach the young people. 
He was always so awkward, upsetting things, 
and jumping when he was spoken to, as if he 
had been dreaming, that I liked to'see if I 
couldn’t wake him up, for his own good and 
that of society in general; for I do think he 
has a great dealin him, if he could only get 
it out. When he followed'us here, I only took 
it as friendliness, in contrast with the many 
who forgot our existence. So I was’ more at- 
tentive than ever. But, Lu, only think of the 
idea of my being married to him!” 

Belle’s eyes twinkled, and every dimple trem- 
bled with suppressed humor. 

**T don’t see anything ridiculous about it,” 
returned Lucretia, with ‘unusual spirit. ‘I 
wouldn’t treat so highly honorable a man ‘as 
Professor Hondus as you have him, and-then 
laugh at the idea of his offering himself to me. 
I think we should’ receive such weighty ex- 
pressions of esteem with gratitude, even from 
the humblest, much ‘more from one so learned 
and worthy of deference.” 

‘** But, Lu, if Ihad once imagined he thought 
of loving me, I should not have been’ so kind. 
You know I was only a school-girl, had never 
entered society, and wasn’t thinking of any 
such thing as love or marriage from any one, 
much less from a grave, learned college pro- 
fessor, a dozen years my senior. I was only 
treating all our guests with attention, in an 
inverse ratio to their merits.” 

Here, spite of attempted gravity, the -trem- 
bling dimples broke into a ripple. 

‘*You can tell him so when he humbles 
himself at the feet of a giddy, unfeeling girl,” 
replied Lucretia, with unprecedented asperity, 
hastily leaving the room. 

Belle was at heart seriously affected by what 
her sister had said, and went down with the 
praiseworthy determination to repair the errors 
of the past by such coolness of demeanor as 
would deter the dignified professor from mak- 
ing a proposal to an inferior, who must inev- 
itably reject him. 


‘© What has be- 
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"She was rather surprised to find Professor 
Hondus, with his eye-glasses on, — for he was 
near-sighted, — consulting the big Webster's 
and Worcester’s dictionaries, both open before 
him, and'so bent on the absorbing task that 
he only nodded slightly, on her entrance, say- 
ing, as he struggled to keep several places 
open at once, — 

‘“Excuse me for not offering my hand, and 
excuse my attention a minute longer: I am 
just coming to a most important decision as 
to the intention of the lexicographers in their 
notations of a certain class of final syllables.” 

Belle said, ‘* Certainly,” and going to the 
hired piano, gently practised a few chords, 
as the first method which suggested itself of 
seeming employed and unconcerned. Professor 
Hondus’s brow grew troubled ; he fidgeted with 
the leaves, and finally turning’his head, with- 
out his body, awkwardly, ‘to Belle, said, —' ~ 

‘“Pardon me, Miss Belle, but the decision 
at which I am struggling to arrive is one of 
eminent importance to me*as a lecturer-be- 
fore my classes; and — the music distracts my 
attention.” : 

Belle said, ‘* Excuse me,” seated herself upon 
the sofa, and taking some tatting from her 
pocket, worked industriously. It was full five 
minutes before the man of erudition closed 
the volumes and approached Belle, but not to 
seat himself beside her. On the contrary, he 
commenced a stately march to and fro across 
the room, pausing each time an instant before 
our heroine, whom he regarded with eyes pro- 
foundly reflective, while she worked on with 
undisturbed composure. At last he said, — 

‘¢ The subject, Miss Belle, upon which I have 
come to address you to-night is of a very del- 
icate character ; it relates, not, like the subjects 
of which I am wont to treat, to the intellect, 
but to the heart.” 

As Professor Hondus paused here, awaiting 
a reply, Belle answered, — 

‘¢ Pray, don’t mention it to mé,’ then, Pro- 
fessor Hondus, for I am sadly destitute of that 
article, especially to-night; I shouldn’t know I 
had such an organ in my bosom.” : 

‘“‘ Metaphorically speaking, I suppose,” re- 
plied the professor, anxiously; ‘‘for literally 
I should judge your circulation to be good, by 
the color of your cheeks and the warmth of 
your hands.” 

He felt her hand, as a physician does that 
of a patient. 

‘Yes, my blood is in circulation, and the 
room is rather warm,” said Belle, raising’ a 
window, and sitting in a chair besideit. ‘* But 
I beg you will understand me to speak, in strict- 
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est metaphor, of the heart as the seat of the 
affections, when I say I have none, especially 
to-night,” § 

.. ‘I am_ grieved to hear you say so, Miss 
Belle, for I had sincerely hoped such was not 
the fact. I know you havea great deal of dash, 
bubble, sparkle; but I truly thought there was 
depth beneath. You have always treated me 
with especial consideration, and I hoped that 
to-night I might appeal to something deep 
and warm in. your nature.” 

**You cannot. Do believe me, Professor 
Hondus, and do not try to go beneath the sur- 
face ripple: .Believe that [have no depth of 
nature, no heart.” 

‘*Now, Heaven is my witness how slow I 
am to credit this of one whom I fain would 
win, and ever hold in affectionate relationship. 
Nay, do not interrupt me, Miss Belle. I see 
clearly that I have nothing to hope from you 
in this affair of my heart; and while, in view 
of your past kindness, it is mysterious to me 
that.you will not allow me to explain myself, 
and elicit your sympathy, at least, if nothing 
more, I yield to your decision, and am silent. 
May I, however, ask you one question?” 

‘*If you are sure it is best, Professor Hon- 
dus; but I would rather you would not, since 
I assure you my answer must be negative,” re- 


plied Belle, gently, appreciating his courtesy, 
and touched by his profoundly troubled coun- 
tenance. 

‘*Heaven grant it may be negative to the 
question I am about to ask. Do your parents 
object to my visits here— I mean: in view of 
my seeking a son’s place?” 


‘They do not. Iam not aware that they 
have ever regarded your visits in that light, or 
that they would object if they did. I am glad 
to assure you that they regard you with high 
respect and esteem.” 

** May Lask, then, if it is yourself alone who 
object to a continuance of my visits?” 

‘It is, Professor Hondus.” 

The professor leaned his head for a full min- 
ute upon his hand, in silence so deep that the 
ticking of his watch was distinctly heard in 
the room; and when he raised. his face, it ex- 
pressed such suffering that the heart, whose 
existence Belle had denied, ached with sympa- 
thy. He broke the silence. 

‘* Miss Belle, Iam perplexed, I am troubled, 
grieved, humbled; for my consciousness as- 
sures me the fault must be in myself, which 
has turned a nature so sweet, true, and benev- 
olentagainst me. Conscious of deep unworthi- 
ness, I fail to discover what I have done. or 
become to occasion in you such a strong and 
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new repulsion.. Will you be so good and so 
sincere as to tell me?” 

Belle, deeply moved, and strangely divided 
between the desire to relieve the man: she hon- 
ored and a fear to encourage him in vain hopes, 
replied, — 

‘* Let me entreat you not to take it so seri- 
ously to heart, Professor Hondus, There is 
nothing unworthy in you, and you have awa- 
kened no repulsion. Your visits have always 
been favors, and I should still so regard it, did 
you not seek the new relation to which yeu 
have alluded. In that, I must assure. you 
most firmly and decisively, I can never consent 
to stand.” 

‘**T cannot perceive why this is so,” said the 
professor, in tones of distress. ‘‘ Surely re- 
spect and esteem, alone, are necessary as a 
foundation. In the proposed relation, inti- 
mate sympathies and similarity of taste are 
not essential. Iam the more perplexed and 
tried because we have always seemed, in ordi- 
nary intercourse, to chime so harmoniously, 
I could talk with you much more freely than . 
with either of your sisters. Your sparkle en- 
livened my dullness, your grace relieved my 
awkwardness. Finding myself sometimes 
shining in society by your light, I ventured 
to hope I might yet shine by my own. With 
your help, the reserve, timidity, and conse- 
quent blundering, which have been my bane, 
would disappear, and people would get at the 
true worth which I strive to possess. I think, 
since you say you do respect me, and that there 
is no new repulsion, the past warrants the 
hope that I might win —” 

‘¢ Don’t, Mr. Hondus. Pray let that forever 
rest. I am truly sorry to pain you; I shall, 
ever honor you. But we must not talk any 
longer, I was busy when you came in. Ku- 
cretia is quite at leisure, and you like to listen 
to her music. I bid you good evening, and 
will send her to entertain you.” 

‘¢ Stop one moment, Miss Belle. Are you 
willing I should mention this subject. to Lu- 
cretia?” 

‘IT see no reason why I should forbid it; 
but I assure you it will. change nothing,” -re- 
plied Belle, as she hurried away. 

‘“*Go down, ‘Lu, that is a dear girl,” said 
Belle, ‘‘and comfort the good professor ‘with 
your strongest consolation, He #s a true, no- 
ble man; and you know I can’t say a word to 
cheer him but he will take it as encouragement 
to. what cannot be. Now you can; sodo warm 
up, Lu, and show him the esteem we all really 
feel. His just self-respect is so. wounded, I 


, would have done anything, short of marrying 
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him, to relieve it. If he. speaks of me, and 
seems to indulge the least hope, tell him it is 
impossible; tell him — yes, you may — tell 
him what I meant was, that my heart isn’t 
free: I have a preference.” 

‘‘ Belle, is that true?” cried Lucretia. 

‘* Never mind if it isn’t. It will restore his 


self-respect; and I should have said it myself, | 


only I did not let him exactly propose; and 
we both went beating about the bush, without 
really flushing the game., There, go.” 

When Lucretia had left, Belle sat down and 
reflected very seriously several minutes ; then, 
rising, she went to her bureau drawer, and 
taking from a little locked box a small ferro- 
type, seated herself and regarded it intently. 

‘* Lu thinks that is not true about the pref- 
erence,” mused Belle. ‘‘ Perhaps it is not; 
but O, Edward, I shall never forget you; nev- 
er, never; or the hour you gave me this, and 
went away, saying you should perhaps never 
see me again. A mere boy, yet what a face! 
what a look of power, courage, hope, into a 
dark future! O, earnest face! shall I ever 
see it?” 

She gazed upon the picture until she could 
no longer see it through tears, then locked it 
again in the box, and resolutely returned to 
the knotty arithmetical problem. Some time 


had passed, when. she heard a quick, light step 
ascend the stairs, and Lucretia entered, her 
pale cheeks glowing, her mild eyes sparkling, 
her whole self almost transfigured by some- 
thing. 

‘*T am so happy, dearest Belle!” she cried, 


hugging her about the neck. ‘‘ Surely you 
don’t blame me for loving Professor Hondus, 
as I have, secretly, a long, long time; or for 
accepting his hand, which I have to-night. 
You don’t feel—as he insists you said — that 
you can never own him as a brother? You 
are so generous that I am sure you will con- 
quer any such feeling as that for my sake.” 

‘*Conquer it! I never had it, dear sister. 
He is splendid for a brother! ‘But O, Lu, what 
a tremendous blunder I did make! worse than 
the very worst of Professor Hondus’s. I 
thought he wanted me for.a wife.” 

“Don’t blush so, dearest _Belle. It was 
rather my mistake than yours, for I said he 
had come to propose to you, and we all thought 
so. Mother remarked out in the kitchen, that 
she blamed herself for not telling Belle she 
was making herself too agreeable to the pro- 
fessor, unless she meant to favor his suit. 
He has always been so stiff and cold to me — 
only admiring my music!” 

‘*T always thought you would marry a pro- 
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fessor of music, not languages, But. Professor 
Hondus don’t know one note from, ,another,, 
He not only cannot. make a musical sound,; 
but he can’t even keep the place to turn, over, 
your music; and you will -have to! agree,to 
nudge him with your elbow, or. tread on’ his 
toes, at the right time.” ' 

‘‘ There, now, you are laughing - him al- 
ready. But i forgive you, if you, will only, 
come down and tell him you can love him as 
a brother: he is so seriously troubled that.you, 
reject the relationship, and thinks so much of 
united families.” 

‘¢Dear me! Don’t he understand it yet? 
Don’t he know that I thought he wanted to 
marry me?” 

** No, Belle, he dees not; and all my hints - 
were thrown away.” . 

‘‘ Hints? Why didn’t you tell him?” 

‘‘T did not think it honorable to you with- 
out your leave; and he can never be made to 
guess it, because, you see, you are so much 
younger than he, and not in the least the sort 
of person he would ever wish to marry; and 
he had never even dreamed of you in that, 
light.” 

‘Poor me! But can’t it all blow over with- 
out explanation?” 

‘‘ I tried, indeed I did; but he is so terribly 
in earnest about endeavoring to heal this) fam- 
ily difference that he insisted on my begging 
you to see him again before he left.” 

‘* I will go.down and_ congratulate him gO 
heartily that he will forget what I said before,” 

But Belle found this inadequate for a teacher 
so given to getting at the root of things as 
Professor Hondus. No sooner had she shaken 
hands with him, saying she deemed, herself 
the happiest of sisters in calling him brother, 
than he said, — 

‘ This is like you, and truly generous, Miss 
Belle, to put by your personal dislike forthe 
sake of a sister and a brother. But I shall 
never rest until I so far win your confidence 
that you will consent to tell me what are the 
defects in my character which created the re- 
pugnance you so kindly consent to ignore.” 

‘* Bless your good, humble heart, my.dear’ 
brother!” cried Belle, impulsively;, ‘¢1 will 
tell you now, for you deserve the confidence. 
I thought you wanted to marry me instead of 
Lucretia.” 

‘* All arising from my own awkward, beetle- 
eyed blundering! ” cried the self-accusing lov- 
er. ‘* Seeking a formal, private interview, 
and then telling you I wanted to. address,you 
on matters of the heart! And you, good 


girl, trying to spare me the pain of rejection! 
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I have long loved your sister, and it seems she 


reciprocated the attachment; and these facts ‘ 


have fettered our intercourse and increased 
our natural reserve. Fearing I should make 
some fatal mistake with her, I wanted to open 
my heart to you, and bespeak your good will 
and influence in my behalf.” 

**O, it is all plain now, ‘Professor Hondus; 
and here come father and mother to welcome 
you as heartily for a son as Lucretia does for 
a husband, and I for a brother.” 

That night Belle waylaid her father, as he 
was on his way to bed, and asked him into the 
bit of a tedroom which had been altogether 
her own since she became a student. It had 
no stove, but, being very small, was coldly 
warmed by a ‘‘drum,” or expansion of the 
kitchen stove pipe, which passed up through 
the chamber floor. 

‘** Ts it right for me to tell you what Profess- 
or Hondus, and Lu, and I were to keep as a 
sacred secret?” 

**T should doubt it, my daugitter.” 

‘** But, father, you are an exception, because 
I always tell you everything; and I shall let 
them know I have.” 

**T will relieve your perplexity by letting 
you know that your sacred secret is not a se- 
cret: Clara heard it.” 

‘© How did she hear it?” 

Mr. Blessing pointed to the drum, say- 
ing, — 

‘Sitting under there, warming her feet in 
the stove oven, she heard what you and Lu- 
cretia said up here; but not intentionally, I 
am sure.” 

*““T am sorry she knows, for she will never 
be done teasing me about it. How differently 
I feel about your knowing things, dear father! 
‘You never do scold me, or blame me, or tease 
me.” 

‘Yet I remember having punished you, and 
reproved you, and laughed at you. Seriously, 
my daughter, I am grateful for the fullness of 
your love and confidence.” 

‘*Tf you did not deserve it, my father, you 
know I couldn’t give it, even if I tried. When 
I called you in, I wanted not only to tell you 
about Professor Hondus, but to show you this 
letter, received almost a year ago. All my of- 
fers seem to be back-handed ones.” 

Belle spoke in lugubrious tones, but looked 
merry, as she handed her father the following 
letter : — 

“Boston, Nov. 10, 187-. 

‘*My pEAR Miss Biessinc: Thank you 
for your brief and explicit letter, in reply to 
mine inquiring respecting the facts of your 
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father’s suspension of business. I regret that . 
he feels it his duty to reduce himself and his 
family to poverty beyond the extent required 
by our just and equitable laws. Butevery man 
should act up to the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

‘That is what I wish to do respecting our 
t relations to each other. They are not distinct- 
ly defined ; still, as a man of the highest honor, 
I feel it my duty to say, definitely, that the ut- 
terly changed character of your fortunes for- 
bids my indulging the hope of ever making 
you my wife. Do not on this account think 
me mercenary or wanting in heart. I have 
loved you for yourself alone. But in a world 
like this, one must regard prudence as well as 
taste and affection. Love ina cottage is well 
for stories, but will scarcely do for a poor young 
law student who has set his heart on winning 
his way to honor and fame. If you knew how 
truly I have loved you, and what a wrench it 
costs my heart to give you up, you would pity 
more than blame me. 

*¢ Although my letters to you could hardly 
be regarded as legally binding me to marriage, 
I will ask you to have the goodness to return 
them. 

‘Trusting you will secure one more worthy 
than myself of the hand I resign, 

**T am sincerely yours, 
‘*GusTAvus HARPER.” 


‘¢ Did you send him his letters, Belle?” 

‘*-Yes, without a word of reply.” 

‘¢ Why did you not tell him you did pity 
more than blame him?” 

‘* He wasn’t worth wasting words upon. It 


was a fortunate escape for me. Gustavus was 
handsome and talented, was exerting himself 
to the utmost to win my acceptance of his re- 
peated proposals of marriage; and I might 
have yielded, especially as you seemed not to 
disapprove. But what a fate to have married 
him!” . 

‘¢ Then you don’t want me to hunt him up, 
and let him know you have an aunt Betsey 
Blessing?” 

‘*No; but I wish some one else would, and 
make me out her heir, and she worth half a 
million, and dead. ‘The horse would be worth 
seeing that he would think fast enough to 
bring him. But I won’t keep you up any 
longer with my no-lovers; so good night.”. 

* Quite sure you have no more confidences, 
my darling?” 

‘* Quite sure.. O, stop one minute, after all, 
father. I do remember that I wanted to ask you 
about a ‘little picture I happened to find when 
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we moved, stowed away here in this box, one 
Do you remember 


of my toy-hoxes, you see. 
the face?” 

Mr. Blessing did not remember it, and when 
reminded of a certain widow Battles, and her 
only son Edward, who attended their church 
when Belle was from ten to eleven years old, 
and to whom Mrs. Blessing was very kind, he 
thought Belle had an excellent memory, not, 
like himself, to have forgotten all about the 
facts in so long a time. 

‘*Q, I don’t think it is very strange that I 
happen to recall the face,” said Belle. ‘‘ I used 
to goto Mrs. Battles’s a good deal, to carry pres- 
ents from mother and read to her; for, although 
not old, she was nearly blind from an accident, 
and a confirmed invalid. So I saw Edward 
often; and I think he was the handsomest boy, 
and the sweetest-tempered boy, the most in- 
dustrious boy, the most dutiful boy, the bright- 
est boy, the bravest boy, and the noblest boy 
Iever saw; and I never .expect to see such 
another man as I think he is, if he is alive” © 

‘* Belle,” said her father, seriously, ‘‘I am 
surprised at your enthusiasm. It is hardly 
consistent with the fact you stated — that you 
only found this picture by chance on our re- 
moval here, at which time you happened to 
recall the face.” 

<Q, father, it was a wicked falsehood! ” said 
Belle, hiding her face upon her father’s shoul- 
der. ‘ The truth is, I cried myself sick, and 
would not fell mother what was the matter, 
when Edward went away, after his mother’s 
death; and I have kept the picture most care- 
fully ever since, and have had the tears come 
into my eyes over it a hundred times.” 

‘*How came he to give you his picture?” 
asked Mr. Blessing, gently. 

‘*T left one of my gloves at their tenement 
the day of Mrs. Battles’s funeral, and Edward 
brought it to me, and asked if he might keep 
it to remember me by; for he was going away 
to the west to live with a distant relative of his 
mother. I gave him the glove, and my picture 
in a gold locket, which I had intended fora 
present to a school-mate. Before he left, Ed- 
ward called in a very manly way, ringing at 
the front door and asking for me, and gave me 
this ferrotype. He said it had no beautiful 
locket. like mine, or even a case, because he 
had no money to pay for one, and that I must 
always remember him, if indeed I remembered 
him at all, as a poor boy who had no place in 
the society where I should shine, when I was 
older. But as he probably should never see 
me again, he gave me the picture, because he 
would like to feel that I need not entirely for- 
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get him unless I chose. That was all he said 
‘about the picture, and he added, warmly, that 
he should never forget the kindness we had all 
shown him, and his mother, in their need, 
and he could never allow himself to do any- 
thing to make my father, or any of us, regret 
it. I have sometimes thought since that he 
meant something about never seeking to win 
my heart or hand, but of such things then I 
never even dreamed. So he left, when I hard- 
ly realized what parting meant, or that we had 
parted, and I remember him thus, although I 
have never seen him or heard from him since. 
Now I have begun, I will tell you all, dear 
father. Sometimes I think I love this face 
and these memories better than I could ever 
have loved the talented Gustavus Harper, had 
Iaccepted him, or good Professor Hondus, had 
he chosen me, or than I ever can any one but 
its owner. Yet that face may now be dust, or 
if not, there is small, small chance that I shall 
ever see it. I am glad I have told you, father, 
and you-may punish me} or reprove me, or 
laugh at me, just as you think I deserve.” 

‘*T thank you for telling me, and I am sorry 
to reproach you; but that deceptive represen- 
tation of the accidental finding of the picture 
was unworthy of you, my daughter, unwor- 
thy of me, too, and unworthy of our confi- 
dential relation. But I know it was hard to 
break this matter to me. You were embar- 
rassed, and did not, I am sure, premeditate 
the deceit you so quickly renounced; so I will 
trust you never to fall into any such miserable 
trap again; you will soon lose purity of soul 
if you tamper with the “truth, even in trifles 
and on emergencies. This is reproof enough 
for a dutiful and heedful daughter, like my 
own.” 

Belle raised the hand which held hers to her 
lips, and her father felt the act to be a satisfac- 
tory reply. 

‘*Now, my Belle, about this childish fancy 
of yours, I neither chide you, nor laugh at 
you. It is a sweet tender memory, which, 
however, would in all probability be dissi- 
pated by a sight of the original as he now is. 
It is my impression that you have clothed this © 
youthful memory with all the excellences your 
fertile imagination can devise — more virtues 
than ever exist in any one person; and the 
danger is, that you will let this idol of your 
own framing stand between you and real 
worth; but if it has kept you from betrothing 
yourself to that heartless Harper, it has done 
you one good service, as indeed a higher 
standard of ideal excellence might do many a 
girl. But if you ever feel your heart drawn 
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towards another true heart that seeks yours, 
do not let some imaginary Edward come be- 
tween you. Now, to show me that you love 
me and trust me better than you do yourself, 
will you give me this picture?” 

Belle started at this request, blushed, and 
turned pale, but placed the picture in her fa- 
ther’s hand. 

‘You will never regret this act,” he said, 
tenderly, ‘‘ or the confidence you place in me.” 

He rose as if to go, but Belle detained him. 

‘Do you take the ferrotype, father, because 
you would have me forget Edward?” 

‘¢ Not Edward; he is your ideal of what you 
would have in a husband, if you ever marry; 
but these features, which you can never see 
again, should be nothing to you. Good night, 
my daughter.” 

‘Good night, dear father.” 


CHAPTER X. 
ERNEST HERBON. 


As days and weeks went by, Belle received 
very discouraging answers to her letters seek- 
ing a situation as a teacher. Some of the va- 
cancies were already filled; some could only 
be filled by teachers possessing not only edu- 
cation, but experience and tried skill. Friends 
of her family, whose influence she asked, 
would ‘“‘esteem it a privilege to secure her a 
situation, but —” 

‘*It is all ‘but,’ and everything means no 
school,” thought Belle, as she read the sixth 
letter. She was sadly disappointed and un- 
fitted for study; but as an antidote to despon- 
dency, set herself resolutely to sweeping the 
carpets, and had so far recovered her spirits 
as to be humming a tune in the midst of dust 
and confusion of her own creating when the 
door bell rang. Belle, who had always before 
lived. in a spacious and well-ordered house, 
thought the predicament in which she was 
caught a fearful one, while in truth it was 
only what is liable to occur any day in a 
crowded tenement. There was but one room 
into which it was practicable to take a guest, 
and that was nearly destitute of its furniture, 
which had been removed to the hall, com- 
pletely barricading the front door, from which 
came a second request for admission, while 
Belle was hastily gathering her sweepings into 
the dust-pan. <A generous instinct not to keep 
any one waiting led our sweeper to put her 
head out of the front window, hoping that — at 
that early hour of a Saturday morning, it was 
only an expected market boy, whose supplies 
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were on demand in the kitchen. Belle’s head 
was enveloped in a checked gingham apron, 
as protection from the dust—a fact which 
Belle in her eagerness quite forgot. 

Instead of the market boy she hoped to 
see, our heroine beheld a fashionably-dressed 
young gentleman, of especially dignified and 
graceful bearing, who, having turned his head 
at a very slight sound of the blind, met her 
eyes with his own, before she could withdraw 
her head. The eyes which detained hers were 
deep blue, shaded by lashes and brows jet 
black, as was also an abundant silky beard and 
short, closely-curling hair, which, contrasting 
strongly with a remarkably fresh and fair com- 
plexion, gave the gentleman a marked and 
unique appearance, quite consistent with the 
verdict, ‘‘ very prepossessing,” which Belle’s 
thoughts unconsciously passed upon him at 
the first glance. Belle, never easily discon- 
certed, said, in her sweet natural tones, — 

‘* Excuse me, sir, until I open the door and 
explain the delay.” It took her swift hands a 
minute or two to clear a path through the hall, 
after which she appeared at the door, still 
wearing the apron as a turban over the curls, 
not a glimpse of which could be seen. She 
said, — 

‘*My only-excuse, sir, for delay, dust, and 
disorder, is the fact that I am sweeping our 
only parlor.” 

‘*The apologies are all due from me for 
calling so unseasonably,” replied the stranger, 
courteously; ‘‘ but we will not waste time in 
needless apologies. My name is Earnest Her- 
bon; and you, I presume, are the person 
whom I desire to see — Miss Belle Blessing.” 

Belle assented, and Mr. Herbon, perfectly 
at his ease, said, — 

‘* Allow me to assist you in replacing this 
furniture before I explain thé object of my 
call.” His voice was so quiet, his manner so 
serene and natural, that Belle, forgetting he 
was a total stranger, felt quite atease. Even 
when, in passing the one small. mirror, she 
saw her turbaned head, she only laughed a 
single low trill, and slightly blushed, as she 
caught it off so hastily as to take her net also, 
thus letting down her wealth of hair. Shak- 
ing back her curls with a graceful movement, 
she turned a glowing, merry face to Mr. Her- 
bon, saying, — 
’ “T forgot it.” 

‘* Quite naturally,” replied the guest, with a 
slight smile and inclination of the head, as if 
in approval of the fact. 

“This seems very clean and comfortable 
now,” remarked Mr. Herbon, replacing the 
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last piece of furniture. » ‘t All the commotions 
women make tend to order and harmony.” 

‘“‘Or should,” replied Belle; ‘‘ you don’t 
seem to have Mr. Oldbuck’s ideas, either of 
dust or of womankind,” 

‘‘T must plead ignorance of Mr. Oldbuck, 
and ask you to tell me his ideas.” 

‘QO, in Scott’s Antiquary, Mr. Oldbuck finds 
his sanctum invaded by womankind, with de- 
signs similar to mine here this morning, and 
instead of courteously helping them through, 
he scolded and drove them out, saying, ‘It 
was very peaceable, quiet dust, and would 
have remained so for the next hundred years, 
if these hussies had let it alone.’ ” 

‘*T was about to introduce myself to you as 
the principal of the Dudley High School, Bos- 
ton; do you suppose I can be fit to teach such 
a school without having read the Antiquary ?” 

‘* Possibly; for I have been offering myself 
as a teacher, and I never read Waverley, and 
several other excellent books.” 

‘*It seems, then, we are on par as to quali-+ 
fications. I am in want of a teacher, as an 
assistant in my school, and my business is to 
offer you the place; the salary is eight hun- 
dred dollars, and I will endeavor to make your 
duties reasonable and agreeable.” 

‘* This offer comes to me, Mr. Herbon, as a 


very pleasant surprise, if indeed I may accept 


it. You knew that I was seeking a school?” 
‘Yes; the fact was mentioned to me by a 
friend who heard of your inquiries.” 

‘Before we conclude any engagement, I 
would like to show you the answers I have 
received to my applications for a school. Will 
you excuse me while I get them?” 

‘* Certainly; and will you please to bring 
also a few of your text-books?” 

‘*Is your offer still open to me?” asked 
Belle, as Mr. Herbon, with a quiet smile, laid 
down the six letters, after reading them atten- 
tively. 

‘It is, Miss Blessing. I differ from the 
authors of these letters, regarding your youth 
and inexperience as desirable qualifications.” 

‘Why so?” 

‘* We shall be less likely to quarrel.” 

‘*Then you are quarrelsome! . But shall I 
pass that terrible ordeal of an examination by 
a committee?” 

‘* Never fear that. Let us talk a little about 
your studies, that I may know in what you 
excel, and what classes you will prefer to 
teach. Do’you like algebra?” 

Belle told him she had not liked either 
arithmetic or algebra very well, when hur- 
ried through them at an early age, but that, 
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during her recent reviews, she- had _ become 


.deeply interested in thoroughly understanding 


and mastering every difficulty. She asked 
him to explain one or two points which per- 
plexed her, caught the principle of his clear 
solution instantly, blaming herself for stu- 
pidity in not seeing it unassisted. 

** Now I understand that principle, I shall 
be able in a single day to solve the few prob- 
lems that have puzzled me; and then I am 
sure there is not a question in this Arithmetic 
or Algebra that can trouble me; but that com- 
mittee may give questions from other books, 
or of their own making, which may embar- 
rass me.” 

‘* Never fear that committee,” again re- 
marked the principal. ‘*Tell me how you 
like astronomy.” 

A free and easy discussion of the sciences 
went on for full two hours, during which time 
the High School principal made himself fully 
acquainted with the qualifications and mental 
preferences of his proposed assistant. 

‘*Your examination is satisfactorily passed,” 
he said at length, taking a paper from his 
pocket. ‘‘Here is a paper signed by that 
committee, ready for the insertion of the name 
of any lady whom I judge qualified for the 
place.” As he spoke, he filled the blank with 
her name, and handed her the paper. 

‘¢ Thank you, Mr. Herbon; this is very kind: 
you can have no ideaof the burden you have 
lifted from me. I so dreaded that examina- 
tion by strangers!” 

‘*A stranger has examined you, very unre- 
lentingly, for two hours, and you have not 
seemed to suffer.” 

‘Is it possible that two hours have passed? 
I have realized neither the length of time, nor 
the fact that you are a stranger.” 

‘‘ After this long and pleasant interview, 
we are no longer strangers, Miss Blessing. 
You are needed in the school: can you be 
present on Monday?” 

“Yes, if you wish. Father’s store is in 
Boston; he reaches it before eight in the morn- 
ing, and leaves the city at six. Can I board at 


‘home and accompany him?” 


Mr. Herbon approved the arrangement, and. 
said, as the school held only one session, she 
could usually leave at an earlier hour if she 
chose, and her services would not be required 
on Mondays until ten, and the school-house. 
was always open through the entire day for 
such of the teachers and pupils as chose to 
study there and use the library. Declining a 
cordial invitation to dinner, he then took his 
leave. 
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Going straight to the closet, as if only in- 
terrupted for a moment, Belle took her broom 
and unemptied dust-pan from the retreat into 
which she had smuggled them, and hastened 
to the kitchen. 

‘* What old friend has made you such a long 
call?” asked Mrs. Blessing. 

‘© Tt was no old friend, mother, but the prin- 
cipal of the Dudley High School. He came 
to engage me as one of the assistants, and I 
have agreed to go Monday morning.” 

“What about the examinations, for which 
you have been so industriously preparing?” 

“They are all over, and here is the certifi- 
cate of the committee. It seems they had 
given the principal power of attorney to ex- 
amine for them until he was suited and then 
engage; so he has been examining me two 
hours; but he made it so pleasant that I never 
imagined it was more than one, and he did 
not even let me know it was an examination, 
until it was over.” 

Belle was duly congratulated. and questioned, 
until her sisters suddenly recollected that a 
mighty work for only a part of one short day 
lay before them, in preparing Belle, externally, 
for the suddenly assumed office of school- 
ma’am. 

‘*What could the principal have thought 
of you, with your hair not even ina net, but 
flying wild in this style?” said Clara. 

**Tt seems he thought she would answer,” 
replied Lucretia, who, since a certain evening, 
had been unusually animated. © 

‘“*He might like itin a turban,” suggested 
Belle. 

‘* If you wish it braided,” resumed Lucretia, 
‘**T will go immediately and do it for you, and 
let you see how you like it. I suppose you 
would look more dignified.” 

‘It is too bad she hasn’t a single black 
dress,” cried Clara; ‘‘and so much depends 
upon first impressions! Couldn’t we make over 
one of mother’s in season, if we dropped every- 
thing else and went to work?” 

‘Tam infinitely obliged to you all,” laughed 
Belle, ‘‘ but I shall wear my hair in curls, as I 
always have, and dress just as usual. I don’t 
know how to be anything but my natural self, 
and am sure I should fail if I tried to assume 
a false dignity.” 

“‘That is right,” said Mrs. Blessing, com- 
ing to her daughters and _ speaking heartily. 
‘* Belle has the true dignity of an earnest and 
sincere soul, and it will need no unwonted 
dress to make it recognized by her pupils.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SOME TIME. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


A eet mystical, treacherous some 
time ! 
What visions you bear in your train! 
What smiles interwoven with words yet un- 
spoken, 
* And hopes cherished wildly in vain! 


There are glittering castles, and fair, scented 
bowers, 
Set high on your rough, winding steep ; 
But alas! ere we reach them, like will-o’-the 
wisps, 
They vanish, and leave us to weep. 


If a rose here and there you have chanced to 
bestow, 
*Twas then we began to suspect, 
For you promised no thorns should be found 
on their stems, 
No stings when you paid your long debt, 


But you tell a new story, and promise anew, 
When hope spreads again her white wings, 
Dipping down in the sunshine, and mounting 

aloft 
With joy that expectancy brings. 


Then, ere long, the thick shadows and rain- 
drops of doubt 
Fall heavily, clouding the way; 
But you still are uncertain, still beckoning on, 
Still promising, ‘‘ Some other day!” 


—___—>____—- 


—— Many people who hear about the Age 
of Louis XIV., the Age of La Grand Mo- 
nargue, the Golden Age of French literature, 
imagine that this period must have been a time 
of prosperity in France, and that the common 
people might have been comfortable and happy. 
Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
truth. Hardly a year of that long reign (1643- 
1715) passed that was not marked in some of 
the provinces, at least, by misery too great to 
be described. In 1662 women and children 
died on the roads, and even sucked the bones of 
the dead that had been dug out of the ground. 
About 1683 Fénelon wrote, ‘‘ Your people are 
dying of hunger; the cultivation of the earth is 
almost abandoned; the cities and the countries 
are almost depopulated.” In 1707 a great man 
— Vauban — wrote, ‘‘ A tenth part of the peo- 
ple are beggars, and of the other nine tenths, 
five are unable to render any help to the poor.” 
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CALIFORNIA BOB. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


Iv. 
BOB AT GOLD RUN. 


‘‘ C‘EE yere, my boy,” said the round, red- 

faced engineer to Bob, as, after a couple 
of hours, they neared Gold Run; ‘ I’ve got just 
a dollar in my pocket; thar’s all I'll hev till 
the comp’ny fork over; and four bits of that 
is yourn.” 

**O, no,” said Bob. 

‘¢O, yes,” said the engineer; ‘‘ and if ye go 
for to despise it, ’cause it ain’t much, I’ll heave 
ye off this yere ingine.” 

‘« But,” answered Bob, “it ain’t but what it’ll 
be very welcome, for I ain’t a cent tomy name, 
you know; but I can’t bear to take it and leave 
you—” 

‘If ye say another word, I’ll heave ye off 
the hoss —I will so.” ? 

Bob saw that the kind little man was really 
annoyed by his objections; so he submitted to 
having the money slipped into his pocket, with 
only a half-audible ‘‘ Thank you.” 

‘* An’ see yere,” said his friend, after a silence 
of a few moments; ‘‘ I’ve got a friend down 
yere in Gold Run as has a berth in watching 
sluices. I'll give ye an interoduction, and ye 
can git a job thar yeself, p’raps.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Bob. 
to earn a little money before I start on my 
tramp again. The fact is, I can’t bear to think 
of walking the rest of the way, I’ve got so 
kind of skeery since —” 

‘Yes, I know,” said his friend, nodding, 
with a sympathetic glimmer shining out of his 
little sharp eyes. 

When they arrived at Gold Run, —a queer 
little place, which looked as if it had been 
pulled one-sided in an earthquake, the engineer 
looked at his watch, and said, — 

‘*T’ve got to take a hoss back to Truckee in 
about two hours; so we'll jest skurry round 
and find Zooney as soon as we kin.” 

** Zooney?” said Bob, inquiringly. 

‘* Yes,” responded his friend; ‘‘ he’s an old 
chum of mine; knowed him long afore this 
yere road was built; used ter watch the sluices 
myself in the good old flush times.” 

‘*Is Mr. Zooney —” began Bob. 

‘*Mr. Zooney! Ya, ha, ha!” laughed the 
engineer. ‘‘ Don’t call him mister, ’nless ye 
want ter’nsulthim. He’s called Zooney, plain 
Zooney, and nothing else. Mebby that’s his 
name, mebby not; never heerd tell of his name. 


‘*T’'d be very glad, 
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It don’t make no difference what his name is; 
we boys allers called him Zooney, and so doés 
everybody; and that’s name enough. Mister 
Zooney! Ya, ha!” 

Bob thought that his friend was not over- 
polite to laugh so much over his natural mis- 
take; but he liked him too much, and felt too 
grateful to him, to be over-sensitive; so he 
laughed too, and tried to make believe that he 
enjoyed it. 

In the ‘‘ good old flush times,” of which the 
engineer spoke, all the mining on the Blue 
Lead was what is called placer or surface 
mining. This has now been abandoned for 
hydraulic mining. Immense iron pipes, as 
big round as a man’s body, throw out great 
streams of water with tremendous force, tear- 
ing away the earth and gravel of the hills, until 
they are quite levelled, or else worn down to 
the bed-rock. Strange enough the great white 
skeletons looked to Bob. He thought that in 
the beginning the whole world must have 
looked as they did. ‘ 

He had seen a great deal of quartz mining 


*— in which great mills do the work —in Vir- 


ginia City. Indeed, the city is built, as it 
were, on a shell, for the ground beneath is all 
honeycombed with shafts and tunnels. But 
these great pipes, and skeleton hills, and miles 
upon miles of flumes and ditches filled with icy 
water straight from the sources of the rivers, 
in the remote regions of eternal snow, — all 
this was quite new to the boy, and he looked 
around with eager interest. 

‘* Reyther a queer little place,” said the en- 
gineer. ‘‘I helped dig some er them ditches. 
But placer mining — the way we used ter ‘work 
—is played out. Them big pipes does the 
business. I’ve heerd from some er my old 
mates that the airth comes down sometimes ~ 
in acres. I might be a rich man now, ef I’da 
cobbled shoes, or washed dishes, instid of 
mining in the old flush times. Never had 
much luck. I remember in the year ’51, at 
Mariposa; I was thar with a fellow we called 
Spready Jim, on account of his yaller vests 
and gold chain and things; and we jist pegged 
away in them there ditches, sun a broiling hot, 
and them air pretty flowers the Greasers and 
Spanish call mariposas or butterflies (that’s 
how the town got its name), jist a covering the 
hill-sides, and all over everywhere. Wal, we 
worked away, Spready Jim and I, until one 
day comes along a feller with a great big nose, 
and wants ter buy me out. Spready Jim he 
says, ‘Don’t yer do it!’ But we hadn’t had 
any kind er luck, and I kind er- wanted to, for 
I didn’t think the claim was good for much; 
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so he offered me quite a heap of‘gold dust, and 
I tuk it, and laughed at Spready Jim. 

‘© You'll never git so much dust out er it as 
I hev,’ says I. 

‘* Wal, sir, the next day, — the very next 
day, mind, — at about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, they struck pay-gravel, and in two 
months they’d took out enough ter go home 
on. I kin run a hoss, but I’m blamed ef I kin 
mine. It’s all luck, you see. Hullo! here’s 
Zooney ! — Hullo, old boy!” 

** Zooney” was a small man, looking very 
much like a dried herring, with a saturnine 
expression of countenance. 

He received his friend’s salutation with a 
momentary grin, replying briefly, — 

‘*Hullo! How goes it?” 

‘* Gay,” answered the engineer. 
ing sluices now?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Want help?” 

‘*Dunno. Tired of the road?” 

** You bet Iain’t! I want to git this young- 
stera berth. He’s been unfortinit; got robbed 
and half killed, and’s dead broke.” 

‘‘ Huh!” ejaculated Zooney, looking at Bob 
with no small amount of interest in his with- 
ered face. 

‘* Robbed, eh?” he said. 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Bob. 

‘* Near killed, eh?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

. ‘* Dead broke, eh?” 

*Y¢s, sir.” 

‘¢ Want work, eh?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Kin you shoot?” 

‘* No,” replied Bob, wondering what shoot- 
ing had to do with watching sluices, ‘* I can’t; 
* but I think I could soon learn.” 

** Wal,” said Zooney, ‘‘come round agin in 
an hour, and we’ll see the old man about it.” 

After a little more conversation between 
Zooney and the engineer, including some 
choice reminiscences of the palmy days when 
they were partners in the ‘‘ diggins,” they bade 
Zooney good by, Bob promising to be back 
within an hour. 

The engineer’s time was just up as he got 
back to the station, and Bob was left alone, 
to spend his hour as he best might. The west- 
ern-bound passenger train was just in; and as 
they were likely to be detained some little time 
by a slight accident to the tender, the pas- 
sengers were roaming about, looking every- 
where at everything; for, most of them being 
eastern people, the scene was a most novel 
one. 


‘* Watch- 
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Bob loved’ company, but he did not like a 
crowd ; so he walked along down the track for 
quite a distance. On his way he picked up a 
jagged piece of waste iron, which reminded 
him somewhat of the iron bar which had so 
nearly been fatal to him. He-kept it in his 
hand, half laughing to himself for doing so; 
but he could not help feeling nervous and 
fidgety in that lonely place, the attack upon 
him had been so recent. 

He was just thinking of turning back, when 
he heard the rippling sound of a waterfall. It 
was very grateful to his ears, for the day was 
warm, and he was dusty and tired. 

He: could not see it, but judged from the 
sound that it must be near. After a little ex- 
perimental climbing, he found it, dancing and 
sparkling like a little fairy in the wilderness. 
He sat down and bathed his face and hands in 
the cold, pure water. He could plainly see the 
road, although hidden from view himself. But 
there was no one passing, and he sat, with his 
head on his hand, lost in his own thoughts, 
until’ a sudden scream and a cry for help 
brought him back to the world about him. 

Looking down, he saw a man and a woman, 

the former apparently old, for his hair was 
.as white as snow, the latter young, running 
with all their might down the road, closely 
pursued by a rough, villanous-looking man, 
whom Bob had no difficulty in recognizing as 
Buzzard Bill. 

He seized the piece of iron which he had so 
fortunately kept by him, made a short défour 
to the left, crashed through the bushes and 
undergrowfh with a speed which nothing but 
the urgency of the occasion and the concen- 
trated rage of many days could have given 
him, and intercepted Buzzard Bill just as the 
old gentleman was beginning to stagger, his 
strength being utterly exhausted. Bob’s ap- 
pearance was so unexpected, and the blow he 
gave, though badly aimed, was delivered with 
such well-meant vim, that the ruffian staggered 
and fell. 

The old man called to his daughter, and 
turned back to assist Bob, who had jumped 
upon his-antagonist to hold him down. But 
he was too late. Buzzard Bill flung Bob off, 
leaped to his feet, and fled up the side of the 
mountain, where our hero dared not follow him. 

The old gentleman called him his preserver, 
and overwhelmed: him with thanks, introduced 
him to his daughter, a pretty young lady of 
about Bob’s own age, whose name was Nan- 
nie, and implored him to tell him of some way 
in which he might benefit him, and thus show 





his gratitude. 
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As they walked slowly back to the depot at 
Gold Run, Bob told as much about himself as 
he thought was prudent; and theold gentleman 
gave him his name and address in San Fran- 
cisco, and exacted a solemn promise from Bob 
to call upon him as soon as he arrived in: the 
great cosmopolitan city. He gave Bob a good 
deal of kind advice, and a vast number of com- 
pliments, and might have given him a great 
many more had he not been obliged to bid him 
a hasty good by, as: the locomotive steamed 
off. He stood on the rear platform of the last 
car, and raised his hat, while Miss Nanny 
waved her handkerchief to our hero, who 
watched them until they were out of sight; 
then he suddenly recollected that at least two 
hours must have elapsed since he had seen 
Zooney, and he started off at once to hunt 
him up. 

He found him without much difficulty, and 
they went immediately to find the ‘‘ old man,” 
who, Bob rightly guessed, was the superin- 
tendent of the mine. 
sociable, but Zooney proved to be by no means 
as talkative as the engineer had been, and an- 
swered Bob in monosyllables until he men- 
tioned having seen the man who had robbed 
him. Zooney was interested in a moment; 
and Bob then told him the whole story. 

‘* Buzzard Bill’s well.known hereabout,” said 
‘* He gets rich once in a while rob- 


Zooney. 
bin’ sluice-boxes, or knockin’ boys and old men 
and women down for their money and trinkets. 
But thoney goes through his pockets’ like wa- 


ter. I'd like to git a crack at him some night. 
I was in hopes ’twas him when we laid out 
that Chinaman tother night; but ’twasn’t.” 

** Was the Chinaman hurt?” asked Bob. 

‘‘Hurt?” replied Zooney. ‘*I-dunno. He 
was past axing when the coolies found him 
next day. Got it in the head, d’yesee! Never 
kicked much, I guess.” 

‘*Does it— happen very often?” inquired 
Bob, rather timorously, not rhuch charmed 
with the prospect of his new occupation, if 
‘laying out” Chinamen was to be a part of it. 

‘*O, no,” said Zooney ; ‘* we ain’t much trou- 
bled now. The comp’ny hires a good many 
watchmen. Here we are, and that thar’s the 
old man.” é 

The ‘‘old man” was a good-looking young 
man. If he had been eighteen and Zooney 
sixty, he would have still been the ‘‘ old man,” 
and thé watchman one of the ‘‘ boys.” 

His office was in a little tumble-down shanty, 
surrounded by empty bottles, tin cans, and 
rubbish of all sorts. The “ office” also served 
for kitchen, bedroom, and parlor. 


Bob tried hard to be, 
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He readily agreed to give Bob a: berth, at a 
salary of seven dollars a week, which seemed 
a magnificent sum to the penniless boy. 

‘* We don’t care about hiring boys, asa gen- 
eral thing,” he said, ‘‘ they are so careless with 
fire-arms; but we are short of a hand just 
now, and I am quite willing to give you a 
chance. You look to be a steady boy.” 

‘* Pll try to do about right, sir,” replied Bob. 

‘* All right!” said the man. — ** Zooney, you 
have an eye over him for a few days.” 

‘*T will,” replied Zooney. 

‘*You must be on hand at six o’clock to- 
night, my boy. ‘Your friend here will give 
you a gun, and tell you what todo.” 

Bob thanked him, and the two left the of- 
fice for the ‘‘ hotel,” Zooney. having invited 
Bob to dinner. 

After dinner they strolled about for a while, 
and then went up to one of the guard-houses, 
where Zooney gave Bob a gun, and taught him 
how to use it. At the first trial the recoil 
nearly knocked him over ; acircumstance which 
astonished Bob immensely, and caused the 
saturnine Zooney to explode in a loud guf- 
faw. 

“‘T kinder spected that feller was a good 
kicker,” he chuckled, patting the gun. 

Like all boys, Bob had always longed for a 
gun or pistol, and, now that he had at last a 
chance to get used to fire-arms, he determined 
to make the best of his opportunity. He prac- 
tised for some time, and at length won from 
Zooney the remark that he did very well, 
which put him in a glow of satisfaction with 
himself, guns, and all the world. 

Zooney gave him his ‘ beat” at six o’clock, 
and left him, telling him he would be off at six 
the next morning. At first it seemed like play 
to Bob, marching up and down, like a soldier, 
with a gun on his shoulder. But as the wee 
small hours approached, he discovered that he 
was exceedingly tired and sleepy, that the beat 
was long and lonely, and his shoulder ached. 

About four o’clock he thought he heard a 
gun discharged, and was sure that he heard 
the noise of voices and the tramping of feet. 
After a while the noise died away; but he was 
told the next morning that, the sluice-boxes 
had been robbed of a considerable amount of 
dust, it was thought, and that one of the watch- 
men had been shot and instantly killed by the 
thief. At twelve o’clock that day the superin- 
tendent posted a notice offering a reward of 
one hundred dollars for the detection and ar- 
rest of the thief and murderer. 

‘*Do you suppose it was Buzzard Bill?” 
asked Bob of Zooney. 
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“*T never s'fose,” replied Zooney. ‘Ef it’s 
proved to be Buzzard Bill, I shan’t be sorry.” 

Days and weeks went by, but the murderer 
was still at large, and Buzzard Bill had disap- 
peared from Gold Run saloons and gambling 
houses altogether. 

Bob had been engaged in his new employ- 
ment just six weeks, when he counted _ his 
money to see how much he had saved. He 
had a very long face when he found that it 
amounted to only seven dollars and twenty 
cents — enough to. pay his fare to San Fran- 
cisco; but he dreaded arriving in the great 
city penniless as well as friendless. 

He was very tired of sluice-watching; but it 
was evident that he must keep at it a couple of 
months longer. When he put his money 
away again he sighed deeply; and for the first 
time since he had left home, Bob felt home- 
sick. 

He usually slept nearly all day; but that 
day he felt nervous and unhappy, and could 
not sleep. He wandered about all day, and 
when six o’clock came he felt that he was quite 
unfit for duty. Twice he nearly fell asleep, 
and only aroused himself by a violent effort. 
The second time, — he had heard the bell ring 
two o’clock a short time before, — he started 
off on a brisk run in order to get himself 
thoroughly awake. He knew that sleeping on 
his beat would insure his disgrace and. dis- 
charge, if known at headquarters. He ran 
until he was out of breath, and then stopped 
a few minutes to rest himself. 

As he stood leaning against a tree, he no- 
ticed the branches of another tree, on the 
other side of the flume, waving in what he 
considered a suspicious way, as the night was 
warm and still, and there was not a breath of 
air. He stood very still, and held his breath. 
He did zoz feel comfortable, but he was not at 
all frightened. 

In a few moments a man crept out and 
looked about him. Bob was not at all sure 
but that he could be seen; and remembering 
the fate of the watchman who had been killed 
on the first night of his arrival at Gold Run, 
had his gun cocked and primed, and ready 
for use. 

The man went up to the flume and lifted up 
one of the riffles which are placed at the bot- 
tom to catch the precious metal as it goes down 
with the water. 

Bob waited. He knew that the thief would 
be in no hurry, for ‘‘ cleaning up” must neces- 
sarily take time. The man moved softly down 
the flume, Bob moving softly afterhim. After 
a while the thief straightened up and buttoned 
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his coat. Bub saw that now was his time. He 
did not intend to kill the man; he shrank from 
the thought with terror. He aimed at his leg. 
There was a sharp ‘‘crack!”a shriek and a 
curse from the thief, who instantly fell; and 
in a few minutes the watchman on the next 
beat, hearing the noise, came running to Bob's 
assistance. Between them they carried the 
thief to the guard-house. When the light was 
brought in, Bob recognized the features of his 
old enemy, Buzzard Bill. , 

The ruffian evidently thought that he was. 
dying, for when one of the men asked if he did 
not shoot the watchman, Joe, he confessed in- 
stantly, and begged them to send for a priest, 
evidently considering the services of a surgeon 
as quite superfluous. 

The next morning, the superintendent, with 
many pleasant werds, paid Bob what was ow- 
ing him, and in addition, five shining gold 
double eagles, being the reward promised, 
which that gentleman considered that Bob had 
fairly earned. 

The next morning, with his money in a safe 
place, and his heart exceedingly jubilant, Bob 
stepped on board the train bound for San 
Francisco, Zooney leaving his breakfast to 
spoil while he bade him a saturnine good by. 

% (TO BE CONTINUED.) ' 


—_——_o——___ ” 


Cicero, in his Scipio’s Dream, makes 
Africanus say to Scipio. the Younger, ‘‘ You 
see this earth encompassed, or bound, by cer- 
tain belts or girdles, of which the two that 
are most distant and opposite are frozen with 
perpetual cold. The. middle one, and the 
largest of all, is burned up with the sun’s 
heat. Two. only are habitable. The people 
in the southern one are antipodes to us, and 
with them we have no communication.” The 
geography of Pliny the naturalist, and of 
Strabo the geographer, who both lived a little 
later, was ne-nearer the truth. 


—— AccorDINnG to an estimate made some 
ten or twelve years ago, there were used on the 
European continent about four pounds of pa- 
per per head of ‘the population, annually —an 
amount requiring six pounds of paper mate- 
rial for its production. England consumed 
eight pounds, and America ten pounds. 


— Branpy was invented by Rayenundus 
Lillius, a celebrated alchemist, who died in 
1315. For many centuries, it was only used 
as a medicine, and chiefly as an external ap- 
plication. * 
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WOLF RUN. 


WOLF RUN; 
oR, 
THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PROWLING INDIANS. 


“ UT, husband, you are going to the gar- 
rison with us, I hope.” 

‘“‘Not to-night, wife; you and the gals 
kin go; but there’s the cows to milk, and the 
hogs to feed, and the sheep to put in the pen, 
or the wolves will have every sheep of ’em 
afore mornin’.” 

‘OQ, husband, dear huskand, don’t stay 
out; don't tempt Providence so! Let ’em go, 
sheep, hogs, and everything; sure /fe is worth 
more than anything else.” 


‘*No, ’tain't, if we’re goin’ to starve and | 


freeze to death arter we git in. The gar- 
rison won't feed us. I can’t be hobblin’ 
back and forth to the garrison on crutches; 
if I don’t keep quiet I shan’t git well all sum- 
mer.” 

‘But, husband, go to the garrison and stay 
there. Cal can come out and see to the things 
to-morrow.” 

‘Can't do it, wife ; couldn’t live to be cooped 
up there; atany rate, as long as there’s any 
help for it. I kin shoot, if I can’t run; and 
it ain’t three Indians, nor twice three, that'll 
drive Cal and I out of the log house.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Holdness strove to 
shake the resolution of her husband. Insen- 
sible to fear and inured to the perils of fron- 
tier life, he had mad@ up his~mind as to the 
real extent of the present danger, and merely 
said, — 

‘*Nat, s’pose you take charge of the wife 
and gals; help ’em carry some of their stuff, 
seein’ you’ve no gun; ain’t of no more use 
here, and it’s right on your way home.” 

Here was another blow inflicted upon poor 
Nat. 2 

“There it is again,” he thought, while mov- 
ing away with his charge. ‘He thinks I’m 
just fit to go with the women, lug bread, and 
pots and kettles.” 

**Now, boys,” said Holdness, “jist carry 
out these few bundles of wheat, and stook ’em 
up; let’s leave things in good shape.” 

Just as the work was finished they heard the 
report of another gun, but evidently at a much 
greater distance than the first. 

‘It’s jist as I kalkerlated,” said Holdness; 
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‘*there’s been three or four Indians prowlin” 
round to see what shape we was in, and if 
they couldn’t surprise somebody and git their 
scalp. The scouts, they’ve killed one, and are 
follerin’ up the rest; most like killed another; 
there’ll be no more trouble fora spell. It's 
no use for you to go now, boys; they are too 
fur off.. S’pose you go and help Cal git the 
cows. I'll talk with the neighbors about your 
scoutin’, Harry. There'll be chance enough 
fur Indian fightin’ afore the leaves fall, I'll 
warrant.” 

Holdness had turned in the direction of the 
house, Dave Blanchard carrying his rifle, 
when Harry, who had lingered a moment, and 
mounted a stump in order that he might over- 
look the whole field, and count the stooks of 
grain, shouted, — 

‘IT see a man comin’ through the woods. 
There’s two on ’em.” 

‘It’s Mr. Crawford and Mr. M’Clure,” cried 
Cal. ‘*I can tell Mr. M’Clure’s coon-skin cap; 
they ain’t hurryin’, but walkin’ slow, with 
their rifles on their shoulders.” 

‘* Then there’s no trouble,” said Holdness. 

In a few moments the two persons referred 
to came up, each with afresh scalp at his belt, 
and two rifles on his shoulder. 

‘* What is it, Hugh?” said Holdness. ‘ Are 
there many of ’em round?” 

‘*We reckon there ain’t. 


You see we'd got 
down close to the brook when we beerd the 
dry sticks cracking, and hid ourselves; ina 
few minutes a lone deer come on the clean 


jump, and was out of sight across the river in 
a minute. Says I to Mr. M’Clure, ‘Something’s 
started that critter more’n common to set him 
agoing at that rate.’ Says he, ‘Perhaps it’s 
wolves.’ ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘perhaps ’tis, and 
perhaps ’tisn’t; perhaps it’s Indians.’ 

‘*We was under some windfalls; so we 
freshened our priming, and kept close. Soon 
we heerd the cracking of a dry stick, andI put 
a couple of bullets in my mouth. We didn’t 
hear anything for a long time. All at once 
I see an Indian walking in the middle of 
the brook. I couldn’t see his body, ’cause 
there was some alders in the way. But I 
could see his legs up to his knees ’twixt the 
alder butts. Imade a sign to M’Clure, and 
let drive where I thought his body ought to 
be; he gin one screech, and fell dead in the 
water. I run behinda walnut, and M’Clure 
to a hemlock close by it, and he kivered me 
while I loaded.” 

‘*Didn’t you hear or see any more In- 
dians?” said Holdness. 

‘*We thought we heerd something stirring 
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in the woods. Arter a minute or two I scalped 
the Indian, and says, ‘ What shall we do next?’ 
M’Clure says, ‘I’m jealous there’s more on 
’em, and that’s what we heerd, and that they’ve 
taken the back track; but they may be hid 
close by; we’ll wait a while; if they are here, 
they'll be tryin’ to flank us, or to carry off 
this dead dog.’ 

‘¢ Arter a while I said to him, ‘I'll take to 
the brook, and you take to the woods ’longside 
of it, and perhaps we'll strike their trail.’ I 
follers back the way I see the Indian coming. 
The water was clear, and I could see, once in 
the while, where he’d stepped on a stone and 
turned it over, and sometimes a footprint, 
till finally I lost the trail; couldn’t see a sign 
of his leaving the water or going in it either. 
I waited till M’Clure came along; he hadn’t 
found any signs on the bank. There we stood 
lookin’ at one another, and finally sat down 
on the bank to consider about it.” 

‘*What opinion did you come to arter con- 
siderin’?’ 

‘‘That belongs to M’Clure to tell; ’twas his 
judgment that straightened it out, for I was 
clean puzzled.” 

M’Clure, thus appealed to, said, — 

“You see, neighbor Holdness, I was as 
much up a stump as Hugh; but while I was 
sittin’, lookin’ round and chewin’ a bullet 
for sheer vexation, and thinkin’ whether an 
Indian hadn’t wings like a flyin’ squirrel, I 
observed a flat stone a leetle above water, at 
the side of the bank, and close to it a big oak, 
and three of the oak’s limbs ran across the 
brook, one of ’em right over the stone. I gits 
up and looks back into the woods. Next to 
the oak was a smaller oak, and next to that a 
whole clump of scrubby beeches. Something 
came to me in a moment. 

‘¢ ¢ What are you lookin’ at?’ says Hugh. 

‘¢Jist boost me up so I kin git hold of that 
limb and git into this oak.’ 

‘* You goin’ to roost?’ 

‘¢* Never you mind; jist give me a boost.’ 

‘¢ Arter I got along the limb to the body of 
the tree, I says, — 

‘** Hugh, what do you s’pose was the rea- 
son that Indian you killed hadn’t any gun?’ 

‘* ¢ Don’t know; perhaps he couldn’t git one.’ 

‘¢¢ That Indian come through this tree, and 
couldn’t carry a gun.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Come through that tree?’ 

***¢ Yes; I see where the handle of his 
knife or tomahawk rubbed the bark when he 
dropped on to that blue stone; another place 
where he rubbed the moss off the limb with 
his foot; and right in the crotch of the limb 
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where some of the grease and the deer-skin 
was scraped off his leggins.’ 

‘¢¢T seed some deer tracks,’ he said, ‘ bout 
a rod down the beech, right on the edge of the 
water; that deer was drinkin’, and the Indian 
started him.’ 

‘<* Yes,’ says I, ‘ he heerd the Indian in the 
tree, thought ’twas a catamount. That’s what 
made him jump.’ 

‘* Hugh follered along through the beeches, 
and says, — 

‘¢<¢T’ve struck the trail, and here’s his gun 
a settin’ agin the tree where he got up.’ 

‘<6 Well, let alone; them Indians didn’t know 
how many of us there was, and so they run; 
but they'll be back to look arter this dead 
one, and git the gun.’ 

‘* We follered the trail behind a big rock, 
and found where they had made a fire; and 
there was four roasting-sticks stuck in the 
ground ; and then we knew there was three left. 
Hugh got behind a log. I cut up some bushes 
and stuck in the ground forakiver. *“T'wan’t 
long fore we heerd the dry leaves rustle, and see 
three Indians coming one right arter t’other; 
and jist as they got in range, the leadin’ man 
gits down on his knees to look to the trail. 
When he wasall in a heap I pulled and killed 
him dead. Hugh’s rifle missed, else we'd a 
had another scalp.” 

‘¢ What did the Indians do?” 

‘¢ They made tracks. Hugh wanted to foller’ 
’em, but ’twas gettin’ late; we heerd the alarm 
gun, and didn’t know how things was at home.” 

‘* Holt fired the alarm, ’cause he heerd you 
fire.” 

“* Ay,” said Crawford, ‘‘ but we didn’t know 
whether ’twas that or some other gang of In- 
dians had made a bregch on the settlement, 
and we might be wanted at home. I s’pose 
our folks are all in the garrison by this time.” 

‘¢ Yes, and mine and M’Clure’s.” 

The two scouts now made their way to 


.the garrison, while Harry and the others con- 


cluded to pass the night with Holdness; but 
before they separated, the latter, who had no- 
ticed the longing looks that Harry directed to 
the weapons taken from the Indians, made 
known the design of the boys and their lack 
of weapons, to the intense delight of Harry 
and Cal. 

‘“‘T think well of it,” said M’Clure. ‘Our 
range is altogether too large; the Indians kin 
come in one side whilst we are on the other; 
there ain’t enough of us. I would much ruther 
have these boys than the soldiers they put in 
the forts and send out to scout. Cal, Harry, 
and the rest you’ve mentioned, one of ’em’s 
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worth two soldiers, for the very reason they 
are lookin’ out for their fathers and mothers, 
while the soldiers ain’t.” 

‘*T don’t see any prospect of the governor’s 
doin’ anything for us; they’ll build forts way 
to the east of us, and if we choose to stick 
here we've got to take kere of ourselves. If 
you’re willing Cal should go, I'll let my An- 
drew go, and give him the rifle I took from the 
Indian I shot, knife, tomahawk, powder, and 
bullet-pouch.” 

‘*T,” said Crawford, taking the rifle from his 
shoulder and the tomahawk from his belt, and 
handing them to Harry, ‘ will lend these ere 
to your Elick, and [ll give him the ammu- 
nition and the scalping-knifé.” 

In the mean time those who had taken ref- 
uge in the garrison passed a most uncomfort- 
able night, as the fortress was not prepared for 
occupancy. There were as yet no partitions 
in the block-houses, no beds to sleep on; they 
had only what scanty provisions and few cook- 
ing utensils they caught up and carried in their 
hands when the alarm was given; and had the 
Indians attacked in force, they would have 
been compelled to surrender or starve. 

It may be supposed that after this alarm the 
settlers went into garrison; but it was not so. 
Living in the garrison was the last resort. 
They still clung to their homes. The crops 
were not harvested; the cattle must also feed 
in the pastures. In consequence of this alarm, 
however, provisions were placed in the block- 
houses, and ammunition; wood for cooking 
cut and hauled within the stockade, and the 
greatest vigilance was exercised. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BOYS IN AMBUSH. 


By seven of the clock the next morning the 
smoke was again rising from the chimneys 
of the inhabitants, and men were employed as 
usual, it being supposed by most that the se- 
vere lesson the savages had received at this 
their first attempt, and a knowledge of the 
preparations made for a desperate defence, 
would render them more cautious in future, 
and for a while, at least, prevent any further 
violence. 

Such, however, was not the opinion of those 
more conversant with Indian character: they 
were but too well assured that the death of the 
Indians slain by the scouts would not long re- 
main unavenged. ; 

When, on the morning succeeding the alarm, 
Mrs. Holdness and her daughters reached 
home, they found a numerous household — 
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Harry Sumerford, the Blanchards, and Ned 
Armstrong. But the cows were milked, the 
milk strained, and the table set, while Cal and 
Harry were cooking breakfast. 

After the meal was despatched, Harry pro- 
posed that they should go and see the dead 
Indian, averring that he could find the place 
— ‘ go straight to it.” 

‘* Agreed,” said Dave Blanchard; ‘‘ but let’s 
go and get Andrew M’Clure.” 

‘*And our Elick; and carry him the rifle, 
and tomahawk, and ammunition what Mr. 
Crawford has gin him,” said Harry. 

The seven boys set off together, feeling 
themselves equal to any odds, especially Elick 
Sumerford and Andrew M’Clure, who bore the 
weapons so recently wielded by the slain In- 
dians, and all of them, excepting the Blan- 
chards, having, in addition to rifles, tomahawks 
and knives at their belts. 

‘* If we are goin’ inter the woods,” said Har- 
ry, with great gravity, ‘‘ don’t let’s go strag- 
glin’ along as if we didn’t know nothin’. Let’s 
march in Indian file.” 

‘* And have a captain: Harry for captain,” 
said Armstrong. 

This proposition met with universal assent. 

‘* Step in each other’s tracks,” said Harry, 
assuming the tone of command; ‘and if you 
go through any tall grass, don’t spring it any 
more’n you kin help.” 

‘¢ What do Indians go that way for, and why 
mustn’t we spring the grass, Harry?” inquired 
Jim Blanchard. 

‘* So not to leave so broad a trail ; and if they 
step in one t’other’s tracks, you can’t tell wheth- | 
er there’s five or fifty; and if, when you go in 
the grass, you don’t scuff along, but step light, 
and take your feet right up and put ’em straight 
down, the grass’ll come back same as "twas 
afore you trod on it, in a little time.” 

Harry, who had swallowed every word ut- 
tered by M’Clure and Crawford during the 
conversation with Holdness, in which they de- 
scribed the locality, led his party to a large 
walnut, across whose roots lay the body of an 
Indian. It was a hideous and revolting spec- 
tacle. The shoulders being held up by one 
of the large roots of the tree, the head had 
fallen back, leaving the stern features and 
glaring eyes upturned to the sky, the pallor 
of death adding to the terrors of the war paint, 
that covered not only the face but the whole 
front of the body to the breech-clout, and the 
head, from which the scalp had been torn, black 
with clotted blood. 

Coming suddenly around a thick clump of 
bushes upon this fearful and unaccustomed 
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sight, the boys clustered together, and gazed 
upon the grim features at a respectful distance 
and in silence, experiencing that feeling of awe, 
verging upon apprehension, the sight of a 
corpse is wont to produce upon all whose sen- 
sibilities have not become indurated by habit. 
This sentiment, however, was of very brief 


continuance: the prejudices and antipathies’ 


that had grown up with them began to resume 
their sway. Harry was the first to recover 
from the momentary impression. 

“T know that Injun,” he said; ‘‘ I’ve seen 
him afore ter day. That’s old Molly Walle- 
quashena’s husband. He and a lot more of 
Delawares camped three or four summers down 
by the branch; and ’twas old Molly that col- 
ored them ere gay hunting-shirts for Mr. 
Honeywood and George Holdness; and he 
used ter come ter our house ter grind his 
hatchet and knife; and now they knew just 
where ter come ter kill us, and bring the 
tothers. Take that, you old viper.” He be- 
stowed a hearty kick upon the lifeless body. 
‘You wanted ter kill me and Elick, Knuck, 
Sammy, and my mother, and the little baby; 
and like enough you killed my father. But 
you got killed and sculped yourself — you 
did.” 

‘‘- You better not come to.Wolf Run a mur- 
derin’; if you do you'll git it,” shouted Ned 
Armstrong; and falling upon the corpse of 
the Indian, he hacked the face and head with 
his tomahawk till there was no resemblance 
of humanity left. 

These boys were not naturally more cruel 
. or revengeful than others. They were merely 
reducing to practice the lessons they had been 
taught around the fireside — that an Indian 
had no more soul than a rattlesnake, and 
should be treated in the same way. 

‘* Now, boys,” said Harry, ‘‘ you know Mr. 
M’Clure told how there was four Injuns; that 
they stopped above here by a great rock, and 
this one come on a scout, ter spy and find 
where was a good chance to kill some of us, 
and that he clim a tree, and went ever so fur 
from one tree ter t’other on the limbs, like a 
squirrel, till he run out on the limb of a tree 
that hung over the brook, and dropped onter 
a blue stone, and come down the brook. What 
say for follerin’ the trail? ’Twill practise us 
in lookin’ up Indian signs.” 

** Azreed!” was the response. 

Wading along the brook, they came to the 
blue stone, and clambered into the oak, and 
passed from limb to limb, as the Indian had 
done before them. 

Our readers will perceive that to these boys, 
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burning with the desire to qualify themselves 
to protect their parents, brothers and sisters, 
and friends against Indian stratagems, this 
was an intensely interesting work. Harry 
pointed out to his mates all those minute 
signs that had enabled M’Clure to recover the 
trail after it was lost. 

' They now followed the trail of the scouts to 
their places of concealment, and from thence 
to the remains of the Indian killed by M’Clure, 
but contented themselves with looking at the 
body. This experiment, however, served to 
convince the boys that Harry possessed gifts 
for tracking that did not pertain to them; that 
those long periods spent in the woods, which 
had rendered him obnoxious to some, were 
now to bear golden fruit. 

A week having passed without any occur- 
rence to excite alarm, the settlers began to 
breathe more freely. The Sumerfords were 
busily occupied in reaping their wheat: a por- 
tion of it had been reaped, and lay on the stub- 
ble, and they hoped to finish the piece in 
another day. 

This piece of grain lay not far from the house, 
that stood on descending ground, near a fine 
spring. A lane, bounded on both sides by a 
brush fence, led from the barn-yard to a pasture 
but partially cleared. On the side of the lane 
next the field was a pair of bars, through 
which hay or grain might be hauled to the 
barn. That portion of the grain still left un- 
cut occupied the angle made by the fences of 
the pasture and one side of this lane. 

Anxious to finish reaping that day, the Sum- 
erfords were early in the field. On the height 
of land, some distance above the grain, was a 
tall stump. Around this the boys set their 
guns, and, as the scouts had of late discov- 
ered no Indian sign, felt it not necessary to 
keep watch, but flung off their garments and 
took the sickles, little dreaming that from his 
covert among the thick branches of a hemlock 
an Indian had counted their number, marked 
the spot where they placed their weapons, and 
was then descending from his perch to inform 
his companions, — who were secreted in some 
bushes near the bottom of the lane, — that, 
when the boys were well engaged in their la- 
bor, they might surprise and murder them. 

As Harry approached the grain to strike in, 
he noticed the singular behavior of the cattle. 
They had gone down the lane into the pasture, 
but instead of feeding as usual, would crop a 
little grass, then sniff the air, and look to- 
wards some bushes that grew at the edge of the 
woods near the bottom of the lane. The two 
mules likewise seemed more uneasy and dis- 
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turbed than even the cattle. This was plain 
language to Harry Sumerford. Beckon- 
ing the boys to come near, he said in a 
whisper, — 

‘¢There’s Injuns somewhere "bout the bot- 
tom of this piece of grain, and the cattle smell 
tm. Knuck, do you and Sam run ter the 
house, and tell mother ter take the baby and 
run fur the garrison as fast as she kin, and not 
ter stop to take a thing. They’ll have ter kill 
us afore they kin her or the baby.” 

Sam made the best of his way to the house. 
Not thus, however, with Enoch, who was fif- 
teen years of age. ; 

‘*Let me stay with you and Elick, Harry. 
I've got a gun, and kin shoot— you know I 
kin. Do let me stay, Harry.” 

‘*You’ll be so frightened you can’t shoot, 
and the Injuns will kill you.” 

‘*No, I won’t be a grain afraid.” 

Harry looked into his brother’s face: it was 
pale, and the tears stood in his eyes; but he 
saw no signs of fear, and said, — ‘ 

‘* Well.” 

Concealed by the grain and the brush fence 
from the observation of their foes, Harry crept 
to the stump and obtained the guns. In the 
mean time, by his direction, the boys had 
bound up three sheaves of wheat, put on them 


their upper garments and caps, and set them in 
the edge of the standing grain. At a distance, 
they might very well have been mistaken for 
persons. é 

The land on which this wheat stood had 
been ploughed the year before for the first 


‘time, and planted with corn. Many of the 
roots and small stumps torn out by the plough 
had been piied against a large boulder, and 
when, in the fall, the piece was again ploughed 
to sow wheat, a great many of the corn roots 
had_been flung on it. Behind this excellent 
cover the boys hid, and making passages 
through the roots to admit their guns, lay 
down to watch and wait the result, with hearts 
that beat quick, if not with fear, at least with 
anxiety and suspense. 

From their concealment the Sumerfords 
could command, within short rifle-range, the 
approaches to the dressed-up sheaves from 
either direction. Harry knew, from the mo- 
tions of the cattle, that the Indians were either 
behind the brush fence in the lane, or in the 
bushes at the end of the grain piece. But he 
was at a loss to divine whether they would 
move along, under cover of the brush fence, 
in the lane, and rush suddenly upon_ him 
through the bars, or creep among the grain 
till within gunshot. He was likewise entirely 
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ignorant in regard to their numbers. There 
might be two, there might also be twenty. 

Harry had acted in the first place from the 
promptings of his reckless nature, the desire 
to protect the retreat of his mother and the 
children, and the self-reliance begotten of his 
skill with the rifle. Added to these motives 
was hatred of the Indians in which he had 
been trained, and a burning ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself in the eyes of Mr. Honey- 
wood and his mates; above all, to retrieve his 
reputation, that had been somewhat injured, 
by his wandering habits, in the estimation of 
the older portion of the community. 

In his present position, Harry might well 
doubt whether a flight to the garrison, or the 
nearest neighbors, while there was opportuni- 
ty, would not have been the wisest course. 
But the die was cast. He knew the Indians 
must be near at hand; and to leave his cover 
now would be to expose himself and brothers 
to certain death. 

‘‘ We've just got ter face the music,” said 
the resolute backwoods boy to himself. ‘* We 
kin kill two of ‘em, sartain, if not three. 
Ter be sure, it’s rather fur for a smooth-bore; 
but the little gun’s a smart one. I’ve hearn 
father say, and I’ve hearn Mr. Holdness say, 
that the Injuns don’t like to lose men; and if 
you killed one or two of ’em, they’d mostways 
haul off and give back, fur a spell, at least; 
and by this time mother’s got to Mr. Grant's, 
or Armstrong’s; and she'll send ’em along ter 
take part with us.” 

Harry had stationed Elick at the lower end 
of the cover, to watch the sheaves, while he 
kept his eye wpon the field-bars, having Enoch 
beside him. At length he saw an Indian look 
through the bars, and draw back. After a 
while, he rose up behind the brush fence, and 
gazed long and earnestly in every direction. 
Then, crawling beneath the lower ‘bar, he 
made his way by creeping on his hands and 
knees, and was followed by four others. Harry 
saw with surprise that they were armed only, 
with knives and tomahawks. 

‘I see how ’tis. They kalkerlate ter creep 
up, see where we’ve put our guns, git ’twixt — 
them an’ us, and tomahawk us; and they've 
left their guns in the woods, ’cause they don’t 
want to fire—fear they’ll be hearn, and the 
scouts’ll be arter ’em. — Boys,” whipered Har- 
ry, ‘‘when you see me put my rilie to my 
face, do the same, and pull when I pull. Elick, 
you take that tall Injun forrard, with the red 
breech-cloth. — Enoch, you take that one with 
so much black paint on him; ‘and I'll shoot 
the hind one.” 
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‘¢ We can’t kill ’em all,” said Enoch. 

‘* We kin kill or cripple three on ’em; then 
there won't be but two left. There’s three of 
us; and they’ve only got tomahawks, and so 
have we. Besides, mother’s told the neigh- 
bors by this time, and some of ’em’ll be along. 
But if you’re smart, we'll kill’em afore they 
git here. Only think what Ned, and Cal, and 
Ander — yes, and Mr. Honeywood, and Hold- 
ness, and everybody — would say if we should 
kill five Znjuns! There’s nothin’ ter hinder: 
a man’s a big mark. Don’t git flustered. Shoot 
jist as though you was shootin’ at a coon.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
TO FALTER IS TO PERISH. 


. MEANWHILE the Indians crept along stealth- 
ily as the panther upon his prey, taking ad- 
vantage of every stump and the inequalities 
of the ground for concealment. They had 
now reached a point where any farther pro- 
gress must carry them more out of range of 
the guns of the Sumerfords, when the alarm- 
gun from the garrison sent its summons 
through the valley. The Indians sprang to 
their feet. Harry put his rifle to his face, and 
the three reports well nigh mingled. 

The savage who brought up the rear, leap- 
ing forward with a yell of agony, fell head- 
long.‘ The leader, brought to his knees, strug- 
gled to gain his feet, but fell to the ground 
desperately wounded, while the remaining 
three, supposing they were attacked by a 
large force, fled, one of them with a broken 
arm and wounded in the leg. The bullet and 
buckshot with which the smooth-bore was 
loaded had gone wild, and were less effective 
at so great a distance. 

The Indians endeavored to carry off their 
wounded comrade, but finding themselves 
pursued by the Sumerfords, who, having re- 
loaded, were now approaching, were forced to 
leave him at the pasture fence, and seek the 
shelter of the woods. 

Abandoned by his companions, the wounded 
savage made desperate efforts to climb the 
fence, though his left arm hung powerless at 
his side, and he had received a buck-shot in 
his right knee, but unable to accomplish it, 
set his back to the logs, and tomahawk in 
hand, faced his foes. He was shot by Enoch, 
who claimed the right to fire, as he had 
wounded him in the first place. 

They now hurried to despatch the Indian 
at whom Elick had fired; but upon arriving at 
the place, he was missing, and following the 
trail by the blood, they found him concealed 





in a pond-hole, among cat-tail flags, and too 
much exhausted to make any show of resist- 
ance, was tomahawked and scalped by Elick; 
Harry in the mean while stripping the scalp 
from the head of the Indian who had fallen by 
his own rifle. : 

Relieved from the pressure of imminent’ 
peril, elated with their success, and the gory 
trophies at their belts, the Sumerfords scarce- 
ly knew how to express the emotions that 
throbbed in their bosoms. Enoch was the 
first to give tongue and express the general 
feeling. 

‘* What will mother say? I s’pose she thinks 
we are all killed by this time; you know she 
wanted us ter go ter the garrison a week ago, 
and said, now father was gone, she spected 
the Injuns would kill us all, we was so fur off 
the fort. Did I do well, Harry?” 

‘*Yes, you did fust rate, steddy as an old 
hunter; you'd a killed that Injun if he’d been a. 
little nigher; ’twas a long shot for a smooth- 
bore, and buck-shot allers go wild.” 

‘* Why don’t you sculp your man, Knuck?” 
cried Harry to Enoch. ‘‘ You’ve killed him; 
why don’t you sculp him and hang it ter your 
belt?” 

** Don’t know how.” 

** Tl show you.” 

‘*T don’t want ter.” 

The kindly nature of the lad, not as yet 
hardened by witnessing scenes of blood, re- 
volted at the savage act; and the knowledge 
that he had shed blood distressed him. Harry 
laughed at his scruples, and unable to prevail 
upon him to scalp the Indian, did it himself. © 
Enoch, however, seemed proud to take it from 
the hand of Harry and hang it at his belt. 

‘¢Didn’t I tumble that ere Injun over the: 
neatest?” said Elick. ‘‘ He tried all he knowed 
how ter git up, but he couldn’t. I tell you 
this ere rifle what Mr. Crawford lent me is a. 
right good barrel.” 

‘¢ Shan’t I belong to your scouts, Harry?” 
said Enoch. ‘I’ve taken a sculp, and that’s 
more’n Ned Armstrong, Con Stiefel, Cal 
Holdness, or any boy in the whole Run’s 
done, and they’re all going ter belong; and I 
should think I might, if I ain’t quite so big; 
I’ve done more’n any of ‘em have. Mr. Seth 
Blanchard’s got a rifle, but he can’t shoot, and 
perhaps he’d lend it ter me. Say, Harry, 
shan’t I?” 

‘‘ Perhaps so; see what mother says; there 
must be somebody ter home. Come, we must 
be off; there may be more Injuns close by.” 

The boys hastily collected the spoils taken: 
from the slain most precious to them, especial- 
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ly the tomahawks ; and putting the sickles over 
their shoulders, started up the rising ground 
in the direction of the house. 

They had gone but a short distance when 
they encountered Honeywood, rifle in hand, 
running at full speed; and some distance 
behind him were Stewart, Grant, Wood- 
bridge, Cal Holdness, Ned Armstrong,: and 
M’Clure. 

** God be praised,” cried Honeywood (wip- 
ing the drops of sweat from his face and draw- 
ing a long breath), ‘‘I find you alive; your 
mother and Sammy came screaming along the 
road, and said the Indians were killing you. 
I happened to be at Armstrong’s.” 

The rest now came up and crowded around 
the boys. 

‘““Where did you git them scalps?” said 
M’Clure. 

**Took ’em off the heads of them what 
owned ’em,” replied Harry, proudly; and then 
he gave briefly the chief incidents of the fray. 
The boys Ned and Cal could hardly find 
words to express their admiration. 

**T wouldn’t have believed it,” said M’Clure ; 
‘*you’ve done wonderful, all of you; ’special- 
ly you, Harry; you’ve outwitted the Indians 
at their own game; troth, I wouldn’t have 
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thought ’twas in you; you’ve shown the judg- 
ment and pluck of an old ranger.” 

‘*T have been berated and scorned enough; 
a kind word’ll do me no injury,” replied 
Harry. 

‘*If ye hae been miscaed in the past, lad,” 
said Stewart, ‘‘dinna take it to hert, seeing 
it’s like to be weel amended in the future; sae 
let by-ganes be by-ganes; for ye'll allow yer- 
sel ye’ve given some sma’ occasion.” 

The whole party, with the exception of 
Honeywood and the Sumerfords, now started 
on the trail of the Indians. 

‘‘If we kin do no more,” said M’Clure, 
‘we'll give ’em a race and a scare that will 
make ’em shy of venturing agin; so far it’s 
been a losing game to’em; they’ve lost five . 
scalps and got none.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Cal Holdness, ‘‘ we may 
find: the guns that belonged to the Indians 
they killed.” 

Cal probably had an eye to the arming of 
the contemplated company—a matter that 
burned in his very marrow. The Sumerfords 
would have gone with the rest, but felt anx- 
ious to see their mother, dispel her fears, and 
escort her back to the house, and bury the 
body of the Indian shot by Harry. As to the 
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others, being at a greater distance, they were 
left to be devoured by wolves and ravens. 

‘* Harry,” said Honeywood, laying his hand 
on the choulder of his protégé, ‘‘ you’re a no- 
ble boy, ard have to-day justified the good 
opinioa Laiways had of you; but I am sorry 
(poir:’ing to the scalp hanging at his belt) 
that you thought it needful to give such a 
proof of your courage.” 

It was no small gratification to Harry that 
he had been able to extort praise from 
M’Clure; but one word of commendation from 
the lips of Honeywood outweighed, with him, 
the plaudits of the whole glen. The color 
came to his cheek as he replied, — 

‘*Then you don’t like my taking the scu/d, 
Mr. Honeywood?” 

‘* You heard what I said the day we held the 
meeting at M’Clure’s. I shall never change 
the opinion I gave then.” 

‘* My father allers took sculps; and so does 
M’Clure, Crawford, Woodbridge, and all the 
neighbors; and the governor sometimes gives 
a bounty for ’em, same as he does for killin’ a 
wolf or a catamount.” 

‘*-Yes, and they’ll go and kill and scalp In- 
diaygs, women and children, for the sake of the 
bounty.” 

‘*The women breeds the children, and the 
children grow inter men; and if it’s right ter 
kill a bitch wolf and pups same as the dog 
wolf, then it stands ter reason it’s right ter 
kill and scalp the Injuns, he. and she, big and 
little; it's just what they do. The Injuns took 
my uncle Henry,— what I was called for, — 
tied him ter a stake and killed him by inches; 


‘danced, and sung, and spit out their spite on 


him; and if I hadn’t shot that Injun he’d a 
killed my mother, and Samy, and the baby. 
I say, pay ’em back.” 

‘Indians ain’t wolves; they have souls, and 
are made of the same flesh and blood as the 
rest of us; but they have been brought up in 
that way; never had anybody to teach ’em 
better things; and when they see men who 
call themselves Christians doing the same 
things and going back to a savage state, it 
makes them think their way is the best. I 
can’t bear to see a boy that I love and want to 
make something of, and who is capable of 
better things, evening himself toasavage. I 
would go one step farther, Harry; eat some 
of the flesh and drink the blood of the next 
one you kill, and then you'll be Indian all 
over.” 

Harry stood a few moments silent and 
irresolute. Honeywood watched his face, the 
expression af which reflected the struggle 








within, while the two younger boys stood 
leaning on their guns, evidently very much 
amazed to hear that it was not a most praise- 
worthy action to scalp an Indian. 

Slowly untying the two strands of hair 
that bound the gory trophy to his belt, Har- 
ry flung it from him into the grass, receiving, 
as he did so, a look of approbation from his 
friend that amply repaid him for the sacrifice. 

‘* Shall we throw ours away, Harry?” said 
Elick. 

Ves 

The boys did so, and the party took their 
way to the garrison. Mrs. Sumerford, who 
had given up her boys for lost, wept and 
laughed by turns as she embraced them, and 
was soon on her way home. 

The party that went in pursuit of the In- 
dians returned about dusk, after following the 
trail for some distance, as they were without 
provision and could not camp on the trail and 
continue the pursuit the next day. Fire-arms 
were very highly prized among the frontier 
settlers, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
they obtained money with which to purchase 
them; two or three spare guns in a house or 
block-house, that the women could load, thus 
enabling the men to keep up a continuous 
fire, had often been the means of repulsing 
the enemy. 

Possessed with the notion that the Indians 
killed by the Sumeffords had hid their rifles 
near at hand before entering the field, and 
that a flying party would never encumber 
themselves with two rifles each, M’Clure and 
those with him had spent a long time in 
searching in the vicinity of the field, and thus 
the Indians were enabled to get too much the 
start of their pursuers to be overtaken before 
night. 

Nothing short of having the whole party 
stop to supper on their return would content 
Mrs. Sumerford, when the disposition the 
boys had made of their scalps leaked out by 
means of Enoch, and excited considerable 
comment. 

‘* Honeywood,” said M’Clure, ‘‘is a good 
man and a brave man, and I love him; but 
*twas his misfortune to be a great deal among 
the Quakers when he was a boy, and he’s got 
too many Quaker rags stickin’ to him. Jist 
let the Indians take that baby he thinks so 
much on and smash its brains out agin a tree, 
and see how well he’ll like ’em then. I hope 
he won’t see the day he’ll repent puttin’ trust 
in an Indian. These folks that come over 
and never had any relations here for the In- 
dians to scalp kin talk.” 
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Before separating, the guests made arrange- 
ments to reap and bind up Mrs. Sumerford’s 
wheat the next day, part of them keeping 
guard while the rest were harvesting. This 
afforded opportunity for another search after 
the, rifles of the Indians, but it proved una- 
vailing. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
A BACKWOODS DRILL. 


Ir might be supposed that the startling ev- 
idences of Indians lying in ambush, and the 
narrow escape of Harry and his brothers, show- 
ing conclusively that the scouting-parties were 
entirely inadequate to guard so large a fron- 
tier, would have made the settlers anxious to 
increase the number of scouts, or else go into 
garrison. It produced, however, the contrary 
effect. Some flattered themselves they should 
escape in the future, as they had in the past; 
others that the Indians, finding it thus far a 
losing game, would become disheartened, turn 
their attention to other places, where the ‘risk 
was Jess and the booty greater. All, hardened 
by their recent escape, seemed to act upon the 
maxim, ‘‘ A miss is as good as a mile.” 

The wheat harvest being secured, the boys 
were more at leisure; and as they were pre- 
vented, by their dread, or rather the dread of 
their parents, in respect to Indian ambush, 
from fishing and hunting in the streams and 
the forest, they forthwith began to amuse them- 
selves in other ways. 

Holdness had now recovered from the effects 
of his wound, and having served frequently in 
the militia, was familiar with the manual. 
Harry and Cal, therefore, got together the 
boys, and he drilled them in the manner cus- 
tomary at that day. The discipline. of the 
army was, however, resorted to more for the 
sake of variety than for any other reason. 

The front rank was given to exercises of a 
very different nature, and which had a more 
vital connection with the circumstances in 
which they were placed. A large pine log was 
fashioned into the resemblance of an Indian 
painted for war, and set in the ground. Five 
tomahawks had been taken from the Indians. 
M’Clure, Crawford, and others of the settlers 
had more than one; and thus the boys were 
nearly all armed. 

Holdness, Honeywood, M’Clure, Crawford, 
and others, drilled the boys by turns in strik- 
ing this effigy, with the edge of the tomahawk, 
in a vital part. If the axe did not remain in 
the wood, it went for nothing. The. prize, 
two pounds of lead and a pound of powder, 
was awarded to the boy who flung the weapon 
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the greatest distance, and buried it in the breast 
or head of the target. It was observed that 
those who excelled in shooting were generally: 
the most skilful with the tomahawk: Honey- 
wood of the men, and Harry Sumerford of the 
boys. 

As this was not mere sport, but each parti- 
cipant knew well it might at any moment be- 
come a dread reality, the interest was intense, 
and the boys practised incessantly at home. 
Their pride was also gratified, and a spirit of 
emulation excited to the utmost, by having 
for instructors the veterans of many deadly 
conflicts. 

They were also practised in the use of the 
bow, as no powder or ball could be spared for 
rifle-shooting. Holdness and Seth Blanchard 
made the bows and arrows, and Honeywood 
put steel heads to a few’that were to be used 
for shooting game, to economize powder and 
lead. 

It was found that while many of the boys 
were excellent archers, there were only two 
of the men, Holdness and Honeywood, who 
could use the bow to any purpose. Unable to 
procure guns and ammunition, the boys had, 
by constant practice, learned to make the bow 
a substitute for the rifle. 

Wrestling, a universal practice at that pe- 
riod, was likewise a part of the exercises, and 
more especially what are called rough-and- 
tumble contests, in which all rules of fair play 
are set at nought, and men grapple and obtain 
the mastery in whatever way they can; also 
close hugs; these methods being considered 
more likely to be available in hand-to-hand 
conflicts, that in Indian fighting were by no 
means of: infrequent occurrence. 

Excited by the presence of their parents 
and elders, the boys carried ‘these contests to 


4 such a length that they were bathed in per- 


spiration, and the blood often started from the 
nose, lips, and gums. 

Throwing a knife so as to make the point 
enter and stick fast in the target was also prac- 
tised, in which Ned Armstrong carried off the 
prize, as also running and jumping. 

Holdness then proceeded to instruct them in’ 
creeping, taking trees, firing, loading in va- 
rious positions, regretting all the time the 
scarcity of powder, that necessitated the doing 
of this latter portion of the exercises in dumb 
show. 

It must be recollected, however, that these 
boys were no novices in the use of the rifle; 
and this very scarcity of powder, that always 
pertained more or less, taught them to strain 
every nerve to shaot with accuracy. 
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It would have been very singular if the pro- 
ceedings of the older boys had passed unno- 
ticed by their juniors. One pleasant morning, 
directly after breakfast, the three elder Sumer- 
fords shouldered their rifles, and took the well- 
worn foot-path across lots to meet their mates 
at the dwelling of Holdness. Scarcely were 
they out of sight of the house, when Master 
Sammy, who, seated, in a very disconsolate 
frame of mind, — occasioned by the departure 
of the others, — astride a log, enviously re- 
garding the gambols of a kitten pursuing with 
the greatest enterprise her own tail, apparently 
without a care, and doubtless wishing himself 
a kitten, was most agreeably surprised and 
cheered by seeing Tony Stewart turn the corner 
of the wood-pile. Tony further announced 
that his mother said he might stay till after 
supper. : 

‘* What shall we play?” said Sam. 

‘* Zukkers! let’s play hoss. I’ll be hoss fust.” 

A long thong of deer-skin was procured, used 
to fasten loads on the mules’ backs. This was 
fastened to both ends of a short stick, that 
Tony took in his mouth for a bit, and getting 
astride a stick, Sammy took the reins. They 
thus became horse and rider by turns till the 
sport was worn out. 

‘* Let’s build a barn,” said Sammy. 

Build a barn it was, the building being made 
of sticks of wood cross-piled, with a flat roof 
made of bark, the skill of the architects not 
being equal to the construction of a sharp 
one. Indeed, that was exhausted in forming 
the door, which, however, with some aid from 
Mrs. Sumerford, they accomplished. 

‘** Now, Sam, let’s git the hay in. 
a sled?” 

‘*No, we ain’t got nothin’. We did have a 
sled, but a log fell on it, and broke it all ter 
smash-bang.” 

‘*T know what to git. 
shoe.” 

The snow-shoe was procured, the deer-thong 
made fast to the hinder end of it, and, resort- 
ing to a haystack, they employed themselves 
in filling the barn. But even this source of 
amusement was at length exhausted; and 
Tony, ever fruitful in expedients, proposed to 
build a garrison. The fortification was begun, 
and in a good state of forwardness, when all 
at once Tony exclaimed, — 

‘*I don’t think ’tis very good fun ter build 
garrison. Let’s play Injuns, and sculp one 
tother.” 

**O, well; let’s!” 

‘*Injuns paint themselves when they go ter 
fight,” said Tony, thoughtfully. 


You got 


Zukkers ! git a snow- 
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‘*T know that. I seed the Injuns my broth- 
ers killed, and they was painted red and 
black.” 

‘* We could git some smut off the stumps in 
the burn.” 

‘Yes, and mix it with bear’s grease. Harry 
says that’s what the Indians mix it with.” 

‘* How could we git any red?” 

‘“‘T know. We’ve got some red ochre, what 
they had ter mark sheeps with; and mother’s 
got a whole calabash full of bear’s grease, what 
she fries doughnuts in.” 

Sammy cherished grave doubts as to his 
mother’s approval of such proceedings; and 
the would-be Indians concluded it was best to 
enjoy their sport first, and ask consent after- 
wards. 

Tony procured smut-coals from the charred 
stumps on the burn, while Sam succeeded in 
obtaining the ochre and bear’s grease, without 
exciting the suspicions of his mother; and 
going behind a haystack, they mixed the paint 
to their entire satisfaction. Removing their 
shirts, they soon smeared each other’s faces 
and the upper portion of their bodies with the 
mixture, red predominating. Sam’s breast 
and ears were red, and there was a red spot 
under each eye. Tony’s forehead, nose, and 
chin were red, the rest black. Then they made 
faces at each other, saying, — 

‘* Don’t I look savage?” 

One of them would now, with a hoe, make 
believe hoe corn, and the other, creeping up, 
would strike him on the head with a stick 
broken across to represent a tomahawk, go 
through the operation of scalping his victim, 
and then utter the most piercing yells. . 

In the midst of their sport, and when it was 
the turn of Sam to be killed, the baby, im- 
proving the opportunity while his mother, 
with both hands in the churn, was taking out 
the butter, came creeping over the door-stone 
in pursuit of the kitten. 

‘©O, Sammy!” cried Tony; ‘‘ there’s your 
baby. Go git him, and be a woman with a 
baby, and I’ll tomahawk and sculp you, and 
the baby too.” 

‘* He'll squawk.” 

‘**Tis like he will; he ought to squawk when 
he’s sculped, and you too. Zukkers, I guess 
you'd holler if ’twas earnest.” 

The next moment Sam had caught the baby, 
and, bringing the child half way to the hay- 
stack, sat down with it in hislap. The opera- 
tion was so quickly performed that the baby, 
though terrified, sat staring at the horrid figure 
with great round eyes, in doubt whether to 
cry or not, when Tony, creeping up, gave Sam 
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a smart rap on the crown, who instantly tum- 
bled over, with the little one in his arms. 

Then, indeed, there was an uproar, the baby 
shrieking fearfully, and Sam clamoring in 
unison and begging for mercy, while Tony, 
grim and silent, in all the terrors of the war- 
paint, was flourishing a broken butcher-knife 
over the heads of both. At this crisis of af- 
fairs, Sam received, from the hand of his 
mother, a box on the ear that caused him to 
see stars, and changed his pretended to real 
lamentations; Tony, likewise, a most effective 
shaking. 

‘¢ Poor little blessed baby! — You good-for- 
nothing brats! — Was he frightened almost to 
death of them awful-looking critters? There, 
there, there; don’t cry, dear. They shan’t 
hurt him — no, they shan’t. — Sam Sumerford, 
do you come right into the house this instant, 
or I'll take a stick to you.—And you, too, 
Tony, and let me clean you both.” 

‘* We was only playin’ Injuns, marm,” put 
in Sam. : 

*‘Injuns! Yl Injun you! Couldn’t you 
find anything else to play, without daubing 
yourselves all up so, and trying to look like 
them awful, awful critters? If you Zlay In- 
juns, you may expect they’ll come in earnest, 
and kill us all, as they liked to the other day.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) ~ 


AN INVITATION. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
OME, Spring, and waken all your silver 
voices, 
Dissolve the rivulets, that fain would run 
Through woods, where every naked bough 
rejoices 
To feel the quickening finger of the sun. 


Come, with your footprints, ever green and 
tender, 
Along the hill-sides and the meadow lands ; 
Come, with your daisies’ starry splendor, 
With crocuses and violets in your hands. 


Come, with your happy west.wind blowing, 
With the enchantment that it weaves; 

Set all the life-blood of the trees a-flowing, 
Until they crown you with their leaves. 


Come, with the chorus of your building 
thrushes, 
Whose score anemones and lilacs write; 
Come, with the Mayflower’s hidden blushes, 
And put the frosts and storms to flight! 


’ 
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[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


USY times they were having in and about 
Boston a hundred years ago this very 
month of April. 

The trouble between the American colonies 
and the mother country had indeed com- 
menced long before ; there had been the Stamp 
Act excitement in 1765, the Boston Massacre 
in 1770, the Boston Tea Party in 1773, and the 
Boston Port Act in 1774. In this last year, 
too, General Gage had arrived in Boston with 
a strong military force, the Continental Con- 
gress had met in Philadelphia, and there had 
been a Provincial Congress in Massachusetts. 

In January, 1775, the English Parliament had 
declared Massachusetts in rebellion. In Feb- 
ruary the second Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts assembled, and appointed a Com- 
mittee of Safety, who were to take possession 
of the warlike stores, of the province, and 
muster as many men as they thought neces- 
sary. General officers were now appointed 
for the colonial forces, and all was busy prep- 
aration for war. 

In the same month of February two or three 
hundred British soldiers went to Salem to 
hunt for military stores. Finding none there, 
they marched to Danvers, where such stores 
had been kept; but the provincials were too 
quick for them, and they failed of their ob- 
ject. 

About the middle of April, Genéral Gage 
prepared an expedition to destroy the colony’s 
military stores at Concord. This had been 
expected by the provincials, and men were on 
the lookout to announce the first movement 
of troops. 

On the 18th of April, about a dozen ser- 
geants of the British army, in disguise, dis- 
persed themselves through Cambridge, to 
prevent any movement of General Gage’s 
troops from being reported through the coun- 
try; and on the following night some eight 
hundred of the ‘‘ red-coats” crossed over to 
East Cambridge, and took the road to Con- 
cord. But secret as were their preparations; 
their plans had been discovered, and Dr. 
Warren sent Paul Revere across Charles River 
to spread the alarm. There a man lent hima 
horse, and he galloped away to tell the people 
along the road that the regulars were coming. 
Soon the news spread from house to house 
through all the country round; and the min- | 
ute-men loaded their guns and set out for Lex- 
ington, then a little town of some seven hun- 
dred inhabitants. 
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By two o’clock in the morning of the 19th, 
Lexington Common was alive with minute- 
men, under the command of Captain Par- 
ker. As the last stars disappeared, the 
foremost .of the regulars came in sight, led 
by Major Pitcairn. Alarm guns were now 
fired, and drums beat, to call the villagers to 
arms. The British halted to load, and wait 
for the rest of their party to come up, and 
then came on at double-quick time. Pitcairn 
rode forward, and cried out, ‘‘ Ye villains, 
ye rebels, disperse! Why don’t you lay down 
your arms?” and then ordered his men to fire. 
There was one discharge of musketry on the 
British side, and then Parker ordered his men 
to disperse. Seven men of Lexington were 
killed, and nine wounded. The regulars now 
fired a volley, gave three cheers, and continued 
their march towards Concord. 

But when they arrived at Concord, the mil- 
itary stores had nearly all been hidden away. 
By this time, too, several hundred provincials 
had come together there. Major Buttrick took 
about three hundred of these, and marched to 
what is called North Bridge, where some regu- 
lars were stationed. When they came near 
the bridge, the regulars fired, and Captain 
Davis, of Acton, fell. Then Major Buttrick 
cried out to his men, ‘Fire, fellow soldiers, 
for God’s sake fire ;” and now two of the Brit- 
ish fell, and several were wounded. In two 
minutes all was quiet, and this was the Battle 
of Concord. 

About noon the British commenced their re- 
treat, and the minute-men and militia began to 
place themselves in ambush along the road. 
The alarm had been given far and wide; re-en- 
forcements kept coming in from all quarters, 
and soon the chase of the British began in 
earnest. The Americans were good marks- 
men. They would lie down, concealed, to 
load their guns in one place, and would dis- 
charge them in another, running from front 
to flank, and from flank to rear. It seemed, 
as one British officer wrote afterwards, as if 
men had dropped from the clouds. 

At first the regulars moved forward in good 
order; but soon they began to run, and ‘‘ were 
driven before the Americans like sheep.” 

At last, about two o’clock, when their am- 
munition had nearly given out, Lord Percy 
came in sight, with about twelve hundred men 
and two field-pieces. He formed his troops 
into a square, and enclosed the fugitives, who 
were so nearly exhausted that they lay down 
on the ground to rest, ‘‘ their tongues hang- 
ing out of their mouths, like those of dogs 
after a chase.” 
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Even with this re-enforcement of twelve hun- 
dred men, the British were not yet out of 
danger. Their retreat became more regular; 
but the Americans did not give up the pursuit 
till their enemies were under the guns of Brit- 
ish men-of-war. 

The Americans lost that day forty-nine 
killed, thirty-four wounded, and five missing; 
the British loss in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing was two hundred and seventy-three. 

The liberty of the American continent may 
well date from April 19, 1775. 


BLONDE AND BRUNETTE. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


|S etedan and brunette: I see them yet, — 
Little heads bobbing, golden and jet, — 

In the tall grass; each smiling lass 

Spreading out arms ’cross the walk I must pass. 


Toll-gate is this: sly little miss 

Takes the sweet toll-money — old uncle’s kiss. 
See how it slips ’twixt the red lips, 

Tingeing the blood to the soft finger-tips. 


Never can fill full the small till, 

With the sweét toll-money, try as I will: 
Room yet I see for kisses three, 

*Twixt the two lids, parted ready for me. 
Now I must go. ‘‘Catch me?” O, no! 
Uncle’s too clumsy for such sport, you know. 
‘** Pig-a-back ride!” Now run and hide, 

Else I shall never reach dear papa’s side. 


Blonde and brunette, I see them yet, — 
Little-heads bobbing, golden and jet, — 

In the sweet grass; each merry lass 
Spreading herarms’cross the walk I must pass. 


—— For a long time before the Portuguese 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Venetians had kept the spice trade all in their 
own hands. But when the Portuguese had 
reached India by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, this spice trade fell into their hands. 
The Venetians, however, did not give up their 
monopoly without another ‘effort: they made 
a proposition to the court of Lisbon to pur- 
chase of them all the spices imported, over 
and above what the Portuguese should con- 
sume. But the offer was declined, and the 
Venetian republic never receovered from the 
blow. 
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IOE-BOATING. 


BY WILLIAM P. DUNCAN. 


| epee sailing is very exhilarating and 
healthful, yet pgssesses the elements of 
danger, which may add to its attractions for 
some minds; for boys are brave even to the 
verge of recklessness, and many hair-breadth 
escapes there are, the narration of which 
would seem stranger than fiction. The writer 
well remembers many years ago the thrilling 
sensation experienced in his first ride over the 
ice on a lake ina western town. Our boat— 
shaped like a flat-iron, with the rudder at the 
point, a short runner under each corner, 
rigged with mast, mainsail, and jib — and the 
boat in motion, like a flat-iron going back- 
wards — but such going! such motion! The 
lake was about two miles across, the wind 
fair, our steersman a lad of nerve and spirit, 
used toa boat. Our ride was simply delight- 
ful, but all too short; for when we started we 
looked up, and then about and up again, and 
lo! we had reached the opposite shore. Dis- 
tance was annihilated, steam-travel eclipsed, 
crowded, unhealthy cars forgotten. We turned 
about and fairly revelled in our coursings up 
and down our icy way. That ride passed 
safely enough, but our final landing was ef- 
fected rather abruptly,-by reason of the rudder 





becoming somewhat unmanageable, and we 
bunted the wharf in a way that more than 
suggested a wreck, and sent our crew rolling 
upon the ice very protniscuously—but no 
bones of ours were broken, though the front 
of the boat was crushed in. 

A few days after, having repaired damages, 
we went on another excursion. It was near 
the middle of spring; the ice looked sound 
enough, though a little honeycombed in 
spots; and teams were yet crossing to the 
mills on the other side. The lake formed the 
mouth (rather a wide one) of a river that 
flowed into Lake Michigan, some three miles 
away. We could see its blue waters in the 
distance, but as our boat was not fitted for 
sailing there, we kept away fromit. A high 
wind had been blowing for many hours in- 
land from the ‘“‘ big lake,” and some of our 
friends had cautioned us to look out for 
‘*breaking-up time”—and one more timid 
than the rest had even advised us not to ven- 
ture far from shore; but, ,nothing daunted, 
we embarked, and by a succession of tacks 
crossed and re-crossed the lake several times. 
The surface of the.ice was dotted with many 
sails that seemed all like swift, strong-winged, 
white birds flying to and fro; and our hearty 
“Ship ahoy!” was scarcely heard, if we 
chanced to meet, so quickly did we pass. 

There was a mill way down the lake, and 
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one of our number had an attraction in that vi- 
cinity; at any rate, he proposed taking a run 
that way, and, boy-like, we all consented, not- 
withstanding the caution we had received. 
We arrived safely, and found very agreeable 
company at the mill boarding-house, and the 
proprietor strongly pressed us to stay that 
night, for a ‘‘ party” was contemplated in the 
evening; and if any of my readers know what 
a western “ party” is, it will be acknowledged 
a strong temptation was put in our way. Yet 
to some of us it did seem that we ought to be 
returning. We could hear the roar of the 
‘*big lake,” but the ice we had traversed 
looked firm and secure, and we yielded. The 
next morning, it was plain to see that the ice 
had undergone a change. It had rained a lit- 
tle during the night, and large patches of the 
surface were covered with shallow pools of 
water. There was a dark, treacherous appear- 
ance to the ice, and one of our number de- 
cided not to return with us, but go down to 
the mouth of the river and cross in a ferry- 
boat. The rest of us were determined to re- 
turn as we came, although our kind host 
urged us to follow the example of our cautious 
comrade. 

Bidding our friends good by, we started 
homeward ; the wind was strong; still blowing 
inland, and. our steel runners fairly hummed 
over the ice,-as we flew on the wings of the 
wind. We would dash through the surface 
water, throwing it all about us, if by any 
means we fell off our course. All went well 
for a time, and we were congratulating our- 
selves on our probable safe return, when sud- 
denly, as we were bowling along at our top- 
most speed, we: spied just ahead of us a wide 
seam in the ice, and the blue water of the 
lake tossing and chafing either side of it.. 

** Put about!” ‘* Put about!” ‘‘ Putabout!” 
‘was shouted by us all. 

Our steersman, with wonderful speed, did 
‘* put about,” and our vessel obeyed the helm, 
but with such terrible swiftness that one of 
our number was-hurled with frightful velocity 
into the very chasm we were seeking to avoid. 

It was a fearful moment; the catastrophe 
broke upon us so suddenly, that we were ill 
prepared forit. But, asI said before, our steers- 
man was a lad of nerve and spirit, and putting 
the craft in charge of one of our number, he 
seized a pole which we carried, and ran quickly 
to the very edge of the chasm, plunged it in, 
peering anxiously in all directions; but no 
boy was there. The thought was agonizing 
that the current might have carried our luck- 
less comrade under the ice; but suddenly. he 
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rose to the surface just beside us, and quickly 
clutched the pole, as only one drowning can, 
and we drew him safely out —- more dead than 
alive. Our shouts of rejoicing rang out over 
the lake, and, as we afterwards learned, were 
heard miles away. Vigorous rubbing soon 
restored our half-drowned sailor, — who was 
really going down for the third time as we 
rescued him, and our spirits: revived, — for 
youth is seldom long cast down,—and our 
pleasure at saving his life warmed our bodies 
as wellas our hearts. We started again along 
the edge of the chasm, dragging our boat 
till we reached the point, and, rounding it, 
came up the other side, embarked, and once 
more sped on our way. 

‘*Do you see that?” shouted one of our crew. 
We looked astern, and ever and anon we could 
see great cakes of ice turn up on end, and sink 
again in the wake of ourrunners. Some of 
us turned pale, I fear, but we were none the 
less brave for it. Thanks toa kind Providence, 
we skimmed the watery waste in safety, and 
on reaching our home landing, found the 
wharf lined with anxious friends, who received 
us with loud acclamations of delight and wel- 
come. That ended our ice-boating for the 
season, for as we looked out the next morning, 
we saw the ice moving majestically out to the 
“big lake,” and in a few hours it was all an 
open. sea. 


A BROWN + 8TUDY. 


BY BESSiE BENTLY. 


a were her eyes, and brown was her 
hair, 
And brown were her gloves— such a dainty 
pair; 
Then her dress was all of a russet shade, 
And her janty hat of the same was made, 
While upon it there waved a brown feather; 
She played with the leaves that came fluttering 
down, 
The bright autumn leaves, so golden and 
brown, 
And she looked like a wren altogether. 


I asked her name, and she looked very wise, 
And smiling at me with her sweet brown eyes, 
She said, as she shook all her chestnut curls, 
‘‘My name’s Jennie Brown — I’m last of the 
girls, 
But I’m taller than Pollie already ; 
Our Fred has painted a picture of me 
In this brown dress — for he likes it, you see; 
And he calls me his little Brown Study.” 
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THE ARTIST AND THE ROOSTER. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


M*® SKETCHEM, the artist,.must draw 
Y two roosters, one fighting and one crow- 
ing; that was the orders of ‘‘ ye editor.” 

He thought it would be an easy task until 
he began the operation, when, after sundry 
futile attempts, he found that, do what he 
would, he could not get the bird into a fight- 
ing position. 

‘* The fact is,” said Mr. Sketchem to himself, 
‘*I don’t believe I ever saw a rooster fight in 
my life.” Always draw from nature, was one 
of his rules; but where could he find a fight- 
ing rooster? It really wouldn’t do to attend 
a cock-fight; such a proceeding would blast 
his reputation forever. But what else could 
he do? He rested his head on his hand, and 
stared out of the window, thinking the matter 
over. It was not a very pleasant view from 
his window, for it looked directly into Mrs. 
Malony’s back yard. 

Suddenly he was startled from his reverie by 
the loud, sonorous crow of a rooster. He 
threw up the sash, put on his bone eye-glasses, 
and looked over into Mrs. Malony’s back yard. 
Here was a fine barn-yard rooster strutting up 
and down among a dozen hens; and off in an 
adjoining field, in the midst of another set of 
hens, was another masculine feathered biped. 

‘“* Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Sketchem, ‘‘a bril- 
liant idea striketh me. I'll hie me into yonder 
field, catch that rooster, and fling him over 
into Mrs. Malony’s back yard. A fight will 
ensue, and art will triumph!” 

Mr. Sketchem tucked his sketch-book into 
his pocket, put his large felt hat far back on 
his head, and rushed out into the field. 








The rooster was scratching worms for his 
hens, and Mr. Sketchem crept softly up behind 
him, fancying himself unobserved by the 
scratching fowl. But ks rooster proved to 
be ‘‘too old a bird to be caught by chaff; ” 
for just as the artist made a sudden pounce, 
expecting to’seize him by the tail, he uttered 
a loud, cackling scream, and taking to his 
toes, sped across to the other side of the field, 
while Mr. Sketchem pounced down upon his 
nose, and seized nothing but a handful of 


‘* Very unkind conduct on the part of that 
rooster,” thought the artist,as he gathered 
himself up, rubbed his nose, and picked up 
his hat. He sat down on a stone to consider 
the subject: 4ow should he manage to catch 
that rooster? Perhaps he could cajole him to 
his grasp. He walked over to the other side 
of the field, and, squatting down some little 
distance from the rooster, commenced digging 
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in the turf with his pencil, at the same time 
uttering a low, guttural sound, imitative of the 
cluck of a chicken. 

The rooster turned 
and looked, at him 
with contemplative 
eyes, evidently re- 
volving in his mind 
whether this long- 
legged creature were 
a man or a fellow- 
rooster. He decided 
in favor of the latter 
supposition, and low- 
ering his wings and ruffling his neck, made a 
sudden dash at the artist, so frightening that 
individual that he instantly turned a double 
somerset, losing his hat, eye-glasses, and 
sketch-book in the act. The demoralized 
artist picked up his belongings, and wondered 
what his next move had better be. 

O, he had it! he would run him down. 
Away went Mr. Sketchem in a bee line for the 
rooster, and away went the rooster, followed 
by his flock of screaming hens. Round and 
round the field flew this astonishing group, 
Mr. Sketchemi determined to catch the rooster, 
the rooster just as determined not to be caught. 

It was a hot summer day; the perspiration 
fairly streamed from the artist’s noble brow, 
and meandered down his back like a rivulet. 
His heart beat, his brain reeled, but he would 
not give up the chase. Madly, blindly he 
staggered on in the rear of the flying fowls. 
He was gaining on the exhausted rooster. Ah, 


he had him now! and Mr. Sketchem gave a | 


sudden bound, and grasped with both hands a 
struggling mass of feathers. He wiped the 
perspiration out of his eyes with his elbow, 
and took a good look at his prize. Great 
Jove, # was a hen! and the next instant she 
went spinning through the air to the other 
side of the lot, where she lay very still, with 
her head all crooked to one side. 

The exasperated artist then looked around 
for the rooster, and behold, he was not! 

Hot, perspiring, disappointed, and angry, 
the artist leaned against the fence that sepa- 
rated the field from Mrs. Malony’s back yard. 
There seemed to be some sort of a commotion 
among the feathered denizens of the before- 
mentioned yard, so Mr. Sketchem laboriously 
climbed up and:peered over. Ah, the gods be 
praised! There was the rooster of the field 
making warlike demonstrations towards the 
rooster of Mrs. Malony’s back yard. 

Mr. Sketchem frantically climbed the fence, 
tearing his broadcloth in various places, 





perched himself on a post, and awaited further 
action on the part of the rival roosters. 
It was evident that Mrs. Malony’s feathered 


Brigham was determined to resent the unpar- 
donable intrusion of this impertinent fellow 
into his harem, and, to Mr. Sketchem’s intense 
delight, they were soon waltzing towards each 
other with wings and tails drooping, heads 
lowered, and necks bristling. 

Mr. Sketchem was in ecstasies. His skilled 
fingers rapidly drew the savagely fighting pair. 
He held the nearly finished sketch at arm’s 
length, and observed it through his bone eye- 
glasses. Ah, it was life-like! 


Just at this moment Mrs. Malony came to 
her door with a broom in her hand, and be- 
holding the fighting fowls, with her rooster 
getting decidedly the worst of the battle, com- 
menced waving the broom, and screaming, 
‘* Shoo! shoo! ” at the top of her voice. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, madam,” shouted Mr. 
Sketchem from the post, “retire into your 
domicile, and disturb not these noble birds!” 

‘¢ Begorra! and who in the worrld are yez?” 
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cried Mrs. Malony, catching sight of the artist 
perched on the post, and looking, in his torn 
and bedraggled garments, more like a scare- 
crow than a man. 

‘I’m Sketchem, the artist,” replied Mr. 
Sketchem, meekly, ‘‘ and I beg of you, madam, 
disturb not these fighting fowls. I’m making 
a study of them; they are sacrificed to art.” 

‘*Arrah! bad luck to yez, thin, ye murther- 
in’ thafe o’ the worrld!” screamed Mrs. Ma- 
lony. ‘‘ Fwhat doos yez mane by it, ye dirthy 
spalpeen yez, bringin’ that bloody Saxin toy- 
rant inter me yarrd, an’ sittin’ him on me bit 
ov a rooster?” 

‘‘ Madam,” cried Mr. Sketchem, ‘they are 
but following the instincts of their nature.” 


‘* Git off of me fince, ye owdacious spalpeen ! 
Be jabbers! an’ that baste ov the worrld is a 
battherin’ me darlint to smidereens intirely!” 
screamed Mrs. Malony, making’a dash at the 
combatants with the broom. 

‘*Don’t, my dear madam, don’t, pray, don’t!” 
shouted Mr. Sketchem, gesticulating wildly, 
‘*T implore—” Here he lost his balance, and 
pitched liead first into the yard, falling right 
between the fighters. Whereupon each of the 
roosters, mistaking the artist’s head for his 
adversary, pounced upon it with beak and 
spur, and tore out his ambrosial locks by the 
clawful ; while Mrs. Malony, thinking his sud- 
den descent into her premises premeditated, 
fell upon him with her broom, and gave him 
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such an Irish whacking that the poor fellow 
was lame for days afterwards. He escaped at 
last, under cover of the cloud of dust raised 
from the ash heap by Mrs. Malony’s broom ; 
while that irate lady, blinded by the ashes, and 
thus prevented from witnessing Mr. Sketch- 
em’s departure, kept on wielding her broom, 
screaming as she did so, ‘‘ Faix, an’ I'll guv 
yez a blue bating—soI will. An’ how do yez 
loik the fale o’ thit? Bedad! an’ it’s mesilf 
that'll tache the loiks o’ yez to bring yerblath- 
ering toyrant ov a gommeral into me garrden, 
an’ puttin’ yer dirthy little fate inter me bit ova 
yarrd all to wonst wid yer impudince. Faix, 
an’ is it dead yez are? It’s thinkin’ ye’re takin’ 
it moity plisant I am;” and here Mrs. Ma- 
lony discovered that the artist was gone, ditto 
the cock of the field, and that she was pound- 
ing away at what was left of her rooster after 
the beating she had given him. 

*‘ Ach! wirra, wirra!” cried the horrified 
Mrs. Malony. ‘‘Is it dead yez are alana? An’ 
divil a bit did I trash thit hang-a-bone thafe 
ov the worrld thit sat ferninst me on the fince 
beyant. Bedad! an’ whin I thought it was 
mesilf that was a-knockin’ the murtherin’ 
scoundrel inter the middle ov nixt wake, it 
was wallopin’ me own bit ov a roosther—I 
was.” So saying, Mrs. Malony took up the 
dead rooster by the legs, and went into her 
house. 

When Mr. Sketchem regained his room, he 
found that he had dropped his book, and lost 
his glasses. 

About one o’clock that night a forlorn-look- 
ing specimen of the genus komo might have 
been seen cautiously creeping out of Mrs. 
Malony’s back yard, with the battered remains 
of a sketch-book under his arm. It was Mr. 
Sketchem, the artist. He has given up draw- 
ing from animated nature. 
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HISTORY OF THE A. 0. 


BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


6 HAT are ‘ values’? ” 
It was Nell who propounded the 
question, and it was Rob who replied. 

‘*Value depends— Now, yesterday I con- 
sidered my knife worth a dollar and a half, 
but to-day I would swap it for a fish-hook.” 

As Nell had broken the blade of the afore- 
said knife that morning, she may be supposed 
to have understood the allusion. She quietly 
ignored it, however, simply remarking, that 
her question had reference to art, and not 
knives, and was addressed to aunt Ray. 

‘‘T want to know, for I met Mary Davis, 
yesterday, who is taking lessons in charcoal 
drawing of Madam B., and she discoursed so 
learnedly of ‘values,’ and ‘harmony,’ and 
‘tone,’ and ‘breadth,’ that I was quite over- 
whelmed, and only retained sufficient presence 
of mind to hold my tongue and look wise and 
appreciative, as though I understood it all.” 

‘*Tt is not difficult to understand,” said aunt 
Rachel. ‘‘Let us take this drawing of an 
Italian girl for an example. The highest 
light, that which must be represented by the 
pure white of the paper, is found in the head- 
dress. Compared with this, the high light 
upon the face is less than white. If there were 
no white cloth in the study, it would be right 
to leave the white of.the paper for the high 
light of the flesh. As there zs white cloth, 
these lights are second in importance. Darker 
than the flesh is the dress, darker than the 
dress the background, darker still the shadow 
in the face, and the bodice and hair darkest 
of all. In a general way, then, we find six 
degrees of light and shade in this study; six 





tints which are light or dark considered in 
their relation to each other, the value of each 
being dependent upon its neighboring tint; 
hence the term ‘ values,’ when speaking of 
them, is a natural and suggestive one. A cor- 
rect representation of these values constitutes 
a good drawing, provided the forms of the 
lights and shadows are correct. There are 
truths of form, and truths of light and shade, 
both necessary to a correct drawing. 

‘*Everything in life is relative; and in art 
there are no exceptions to the rule. We con- 
sider snow the whitest thing in the world: yet 
the other morning I noticed a snow-covered 
hill which was darker than the golden sky be- 
hind it. The moment the sun rose, however, 
and gilded the hill-top, the relief was changed. 
Then the hill was Zighkt against the sky. I 
may have on a black dress, but if I stand in 
the light in front of a cavern, my dress be- 
comes light in comparison with the blackness 
of the hole behind it; for a hole gives the 
blackest of all blacks. You will often find 
that black in the light is lighter than white in 
the shadow. You must have your eyes con- 
tinually open to see these effects, and to note 
the light and shade and value of the, objects 
around you. Try to look at things simply 
as so many patches of light, and shade, and 
color, forgetting that they are trees, or hills, 
or fences, or dresses, or chairs. When you 
walk in the morning, notice the relief of the 
distant trees against the more distant hill. 
See how Nature, when she wishes to define 
the trees more sharply, makes a mist to rise 
from the valley beyond them. And notice 
the straggling Virginia fence in the fore- 
ground. See how the consummate artist 
makes it an interesting feature of the picture 
by touching it with a pencil of light when the 
field behind it is in shadow, and when the 
field grows into the light, painting the fence 
in vigorous black. This constant interchange 
of relief forms the charm of natural scenery, 
and all the artist can do is to note and humbly 
imitate the effects which nature originates. 
Be continually noticing the light and shade of 
objects around you. Observe that Willie, as 
he sits between you and the light, is but a 
patch of shadow with a halo around his head 
where the light shines through his flaxen hair; 
and Percy, on the other side, is one broad 
light against the shadow of the corner. To 
cultivate the seeing eye is the Alpha and 
Omega of art.” 

‘“‘T wish we could draw in charcoal,” said 
Mollie; ‘‘ it rubs out so easily.” 

‘*T don’t wonder that Mollie wants some- 
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thing which will rub out easily,” said Lucy. 
‘*T really believe she draws one line and rubs 
out two.” 

‘Charcoal has its advantages,” said. aunt 
Rachel. ‘‘ So has every medium in which you 
can work. It is rapid and suggestive; and 
with no other material can you so quickly 
represent the tight and shade and values of an 
object. But it has its limitations; and the 
danger in its use to a beginner lies in this 
very facility. The ease with which a tolerable 
representation of an object is produced, a 
sketch that viewed across the room may look 
quite like the thing, is in danger of encourag- 
ing acareless, unfinished style of work, and of 
making the beginner impatient of slower and 
more accurate methods. 

‘*No one will ever accomplish anything in 
art who is afraid of hard work. If you draw 
a part of the time in charcoal, carefully study- 
ing light and shade and the value of tints, and 
a part of the time with pen or pencil, study- 
ing detail and the force and expression of 
lines, it will, I think, be a more profitable way 
of working than to confine yourselves to either 
method alone. For telling much in a few ex- 
pressive lines there is nothing like the pen. 
If you can study any of Leech’s caricatures, 
you will realize the truth of this.” 

**T don’t think much of drawing with char- 
coal,” said Bob, loftily. ‘‘I have often done 
it with a burnt stick on a board, and it is just 
as easy.” 

‘Nothing is difficult to those who know 
how,” said aunt Rachel, smiling; ‘‘ but the 
proper drawing charcoal is of French manu- 
facture, being made from willow twigs, and is 
quite free from grit. The paper to be used is 
a thin paper, made on purpose; and after the 
drawing is made, pass over the back with a 
large brush, a solution of shellac in alcohol, 
and the charcoal will be fastened to the paper 
so that it will not rub off.” 

‘¢ And what are we to draw to-day? aunt 
Rachel. We have drawn and shaded boxes, 
balls, vases, cups and saucers, plates, chairs, 
books, mugs, in fact everything there is in 
the house. I don’t think there is anything 
new to be thought of, and I wish the warm 
weather would come, that we might go out of 
doors sketching.” 

‘*T think we have hardly exhausted our 
resources in-doors yet. Certainly we need 
never be at a loss for sumething to draw as 
long as we can see a tree from the window. 
Sit here, Nellie, and draw for me the top of 
this elm tree, or a quarter of it will perhaps 
be quite enough for a day’s lesson. Draw 
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every branch as carefully as you’would mark 
a river'‘on a map, noting the spaces enclosed 
by the branches, and bearing in mind’ this 
fact — that a tree branch only tapers by throw- 
ing out other branches, twigs, and buds; and 
the growth of the tree is angular rather than 
curved.  (2.) 


‘* The value of such a study of skeleton trees 
will prove inestimable to you when you come 
to draw the same tree in the summer with its 
clothing upon it; for a knowledge of the 
anatomy of a tree is as necessary to a correct 
drawing of the foliaged tree, as a knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human figure is neces- 
sary to the one who draws draped figures. 
The peculiar growth or method of branching 
influences the shape of the masses of foliage ; 
and another curious fact has been proved by 
observation, that there is a connection be- 
tween the shape of the individual leaf and the 
clusters of leaves. Youcan notice this espe- 
cially in the oak and maple; the masses into 
which the foliage clusters are curiously like 
the leaves themselves. And another use of 
this exercise is to teach you what beauty lies 
in the tree itself, and its brown, bare branches, 
and what a variety is presented by the trees of 
the garden and wood, each growing after a 
style and pattern of its own. 

‘¢ Lucy may draw the roofs and chimneys of 
the houses opposite, as she sees them from 
this window. The sash of the window will be 
a guide in getting the right direction of lines 
in the perspective. The others may draw the 
open door.” 

*¢ And the hall outside?” 

‘‘ Perhaps so; but draw the door first. Lit- 
tle bits of interior are excellent study. A 
stairway is good practice in perspective — 
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nothing better. The commonest rooms will 
often look so pretty on paper that we come to 
have a new respect and affection for them. (3.) 

‘‘ And in beginning to draw any object, how- 
ever simple, do not be in a,hurry to put pen- 
cil to paper. The longer you look at a thing 
observingly, the better your drawing of it will 
be likely to be. Study first its proportions. 
Taking the vertical or horizontal line nearest 
you as a standard, compare other heights and 
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lengths with it. Note carefully the direction 
of the lines, and the angle they form with 
other lines, imaginary or real. 

‘¢ Fasten a button to a thread, and hold it as 
a plumb before you, noticing what points 
come beneath other points, and calculating 
relative distances. When you have drawn a 
good deal, these artificial aids will be unne- 
cessary. But at first, or in the absence of a 
teacher to point out errors, some aid is, I 
think, absolutely needed, or at least is a great 
assistance. After studying thoroughly the 
form, look at the light and shade. Note the 
order of the shades or tints, and if the object 
is colored, and it is difficult to decide whether 
such a part or color is really lighter or darker 
than another part, partially close the eyes, 
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and you will be better able to determine its 
value.” 

After the drawings were finished and crit- 
icised, the study in design was taken up, and 
after examining the different solutions of the 
puzzle, it was found that Percy had made the 
most ingenious combination. As he put the 
different forms together, they made a plan of 
the State House in Boston. (4.) 


























‘¢ For the next time,” said aunt Rachel, ‘‘ we 
will see who can make the prettiest design for 
a tile from these forms: (5.) a square, a right- 

















angled triangle, and a trefoil, repeated as often 
as you please, and in whatever proportions 
may be best suited to your purpose.” 


—— THE ancients, who believed that the 
sun fell at night into the western ocean, did 
not always agree as to his manner of getting 
round into the east again in the morning. 
But some of them thought that his course was 
not under the earth, but that he was carried 
round the north to the east again, some say 
ina golden goblet made by Vulcan, and he 
reclined during the night on this vessel. 
This may possibly account for the Northern 
Lights. 
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WHALING ON THE OROZETS. 


BY AN OLD SALT. 


ALWAYS enjoy music. A hand-organ 
does not disturb me. Indeed, I cannot 
quite understand why so many people, who 
seem reasonable in other things, should object 
to hand-organs being played in the streets, 
since it is so delicious to have music in the 
air. The influence of music — who can tell? 
It rouses to action, or it soothes the troubled 
soul; and it lifts us all heavenward. 
Therefore I am in favor of organists, every- 
where, and of every kind, because there is 
everybody to hear, and some don’t know one 
kind from another. If I were to except any, 
it would be the old lady who served under the 
first Napoleon, whose notes are so faint and 
squeaky. She is generally on the Common, 
or thereabout. One would think that she 
must have played at Moscow, and that her in- 
strument took a cold on that occasion from 
which it never recovered, so faint and squeaky 
are its notes. It seems almost a pity that she 
did not leave it behind her there. 
ButI would not exclude even this old relict; 
for, though so wrinkled and weather-beaten, 


and turning out such unlovely sounds, she is 


a sister of mine, and I pity her. She was 
young once, and may have been handsome. 
She had a father to love her —as she has still. 
Her Father is my Father. If pity is love, I 
love her too. We should.all love one another, 
you know. I love her, and would let her 
play, though her music be ever so shaky and 
squeaky. Let her play! 

But I was going to remark that our black- 
smith — we called him ‘‘ Smut ”— was one of 
the ‘‘ darnedest fiddlers,” as Shanks expressed 
it, that lever knew. He was born a-fiddling, 
he said, and it came so natural to him that he 
couldn’t help it, — he had to fiddle. He used 
to tell us that he had done nothing but kill 
cats for a month, before beginning the voyage, 
so that he would be sure to have strings 
enough for his fiddle. The old Toms made 
the best bass strings, but he preferred the 
little kittens for the upper notes. 

Every night, in pleasant weather, Smut 
would bring up his fiddle, and ‘‘ make it talk.” 
Then things would be lively. The waist of 
the ship was the ball-room, and every one who 
could dance a jig, hornpipe, or breakdown, 
performed; while Smut sat on the carpenter’s 
bench, and fiddled and cracked his jokes. I 
used to think sometimes he would fiddle too 
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much. But no ill effects ever came from his 
music, and I am quite sure now that-a fiddle 
is a good thing to have at sea. 

And so, getting a little good at times, we 
jogged along towards the Crozets. To the 
southward of the Cape of Good Hope we had 
a good deal of heavy weather, and there was 
a wintry feeling about it that made heavy 
monkey-jackets desirable. Indeed, the weather 
was of that character all the way from the 
Cape to the Crozets ; and so it continued even 
after we had arrived there. 

We found whales; hardly a day passed with- 
out our seeing them; but they were shy, wide 
awake, and hard to come at; and the frequent 
recurrences of heavy weather made the matter 
worse. There were times when a whale might 
have blown without fear of harm under our 
very cabin windows. On these accounts we 
were not very successful. 

We cruised for several weeks, but took only 
four whales, I think, that we succeeded in cut- 
ting in. Two were lost by its coming on to 
blow, after we had got them alongside, so 
heavily that we were obliged to let them go. 
And one of those that we succeeded in cutting 
in was first let go in the same way, but recov- 
ered after the weather had moderated, and 
after it had been adrift so long that it smelled 
—bad. It had become filled with gas, — not 
the kind that Professor Donaldson uses, — 
judging by the smell, though that smells bad 
enough, — which distended it enormously, and 
shaped it somewhat like a balloon. We cut 
that whale in, after a while, but I have never 
loved whales since. 

Hardly a day passed in which we did not 
chase whales, unless it was really blowing a 
gale. We pulled and pulled, sometimes all 
day, without getting fast, — Sundays as well 
as other days. If a captain stops whaling be- 
cause it is Sunday, it is an exceptional case. 
It did not happen in the North-Light. I sup- 
pose it is considered always a work of neces- 
sity to take whales. 

Sometimes we would get fast to a whale that 
would run us almost out of sight of the ship. 
More than once we had to cut and let our 
whale go, after the ship was so low down that 
we could see nothing of it but its topsails; 
and once, I remember, we did not get back on 
beard till long after dark. The result of so 
much pulling was to make us good oarsmen, 
if nothing more. 

Stoven boats were not rare. Indeed, Smut, 
who did carpenter’s duty as well as his own, 
had more than he could do to keep the boats 
in repair. It was fortunate that we had so 
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many spare boats, for sometimes two or three 
were waiting repairs at once. I will endeavor 
to give an idea how one accident of this kind 
happened. 

One day, two or three whales were ‘‘ raised” 
at the same time, all near together. They 
were at least two miles away to windward, and 
the weather was a little rough; but we low- 
ered all the same in a great hurry, and pulled 
for them. It would have done a fresh-water 
man good to have been with us that day; he 
would have got well pickled, at least. 

The bow-boat, to which I belonged, almost 
always took the lead in a chase; for Mr. Sharp 
was the most energetic of all the mates, and 
Scamp, his boat-steerer, was in that respect 
very much like him. They were both small 
men, very compactly done up, and filled with 
‘** pluck.” One being in the bow and the other 
in the stern, it was as if an electric current ex- 
tended from one to the other right through us 
who were between them, enabling us to out- 
pull all the other boats’ crews. 

This time we reached the nearest whale 
ahead of all the other boats, and our bows 
actually touched his side; and Scamp shoved 
his iron deep into him before he was aware of 
ourapproach. He breached upward, and rolled 
as he sank back, the point of the fin that was 
on our side falling upon the boat’s gunwale, 
crushing it down, but not quite upsetting us; 
and then, with a tremendous pat upon the 
water with his flukes, he went down. 

If so much lead had fallen straight down a 
quarter of a mile, with our line attached, the 
rope could hardly have gone out faster. It 
disappeared from the tub with magical swift- 
ness, almost setting the loggerhead round 
which it spun in a blaze, and seemed but a 
flashing line of light leaping through the boat 
and out at the lead-lined chocks in the bows. 
A very short time would have taken it all out; 
but before it was quite gone the whale stopped, 
the line slackened, and we began to haul in. 

‘* Now is our time !” said Mr. Sharp. ‘‘ Round 
it in; he’s ours, sure!” 

It is not so light work as some might think 
to haul a long whale-line straight up out of 
the sea; but we got it in as fast as we could, 
while Mr. Sharp changed places with Scamp, 
so as to be ready to lance the whale. The 
whale must have risen almost as swiftly as he 
had gone down, for sooner than we expected 
we heard the ‘‘ whi-s-h” of his spout, and saw 
his back above water. He was some distance 
off, however, and immediately he started to 
run. 

‘Haul in, men! haul in!” and we did our 
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best to get in what line we could before the 
whale should have straightened out the slack, 
never noticing that the second mate’s boat was 
fast to another whale that was running square 
across our bows. In a moment, however, the 
other whale crossed our course, and we heard 
a warning cry just as our line tautened. But 
it was too late; we had barely time to see 
what the matter was, when the waist boat 
dashed into ours near the bows, and crashed 
right through it. 

There we were in the puddle, our boat float- 
ing around us. All we had to do was to keep 
our heads out till the first mate came and 
picked us up; for Mr. Bowlegs did not cut 
from his whale — not at all: he knew we could 
take care of ourselves. 

I will only add that our whale went off with 
the line, and the few things attached to it, and 
hasn’t been seen since, to my knowledge. 
Bowlegs went to windward as usual, returning 
on board a little before dark, with the same 
old story to tell. 

And this was the kind of whaling we had 
on the Crozets; and it naturally made the 
captain a little cross at times, and it seemed 
as if a little of his sourness was imparted to 
his officers and to the crew. We had manya 
rough pull when it was of no sort of use to 
chase whales, for if we had got fast to one we 
could have done nothing with it. We would 
come on board after a long chase, when it was 
breezing up, and think we had got all done 
for that day; but it would not be long till 
‘¢'T-h-e-r-e she b-l-o-w-s!” would come from 
the lookout at the masthead, and down the 
boats would go again, just because the captain 
was ‘‘ out of sorts.” 

It was a difficult matter to lower a boat and 
get into it right side up, always. If we tried 
to get in when it was coming up towards us, 
it was liable to go the other way before we 
could reach it, and perhaps we would fall 
about ten feet farther than we expected to. At 
least it used to serve me so; and I never could 
see any sense in lowering at such times, 
though I never said a word about it to the 
captain. 

One day, when it was blowing unusually 
fresh, we had returned from a long chase, with 
nothing, as usual. The captain remarked to 
Mr. Bowlegs, while the boats were being 
hoisted up, that he didn’t suppose one of the 
mates cared a fig whether they got fast to 
the whale or not. He said it in a friendly sort 
of way, but Mr. Bowlegs felt it, and made re- 
ply that he had certainly no reason to think so. 

**You needn’t talk back to me,” said the 








captain, sharply; ‘‘all you have got to do is 
just to fasten to the next whale you lower for, 
or, by thunder, I’ll put one of the green hands 
in your place!” 

Mr. Bowlegs understood the folly of trying 
to carry on an argument with the captain, and 
the matter dropped. It was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The sky was covered with 
squally-looking clouds, the white caps of the 
seas were flashing all around us. It looked as 
though we should have a rough night. Noone 
thought that we should lower again that-day. 
Mr. Bowlegs had a troublesome beard; it re- 
quired shaving often, and he never underwent 
that operation without shedding tears. To 
console himself, it may have been, after the 
captain’s rebuff, he went down to his little 
state-room to have a shave. Mr. Bowlegs had 
progressed to that point where those who have 
tears to shed begin to shed them, and a little 
farther. In fact, he had scraped one side of 
his face, round to a line perpendicular with 
his nose, the other side being covered with as 
thick a coat of lather as he had been able to 
put on. At that point his razor stopped, and 
he listened. 

It was that same familiar cry, — he could not 
mistake it, — ‘‘The-r-e b-l-o-w-s! The-r-e 
b-l-o-w-s!” He could not mistake it, even 
though he was down below in his state-room, 
with his face half covered with lather. What 
should he do? Before he could decide, there 

«was another cry at the door of the house that 
covered the companion-way, and he recog- 
nized the captain’s voice. ‘‘Stand by the 
boats!” it said; and, no longer mindful of the 

lather, Mr. Bowlegs dropped his razor, and 
responded to that call. 

I well remember how he looked as he rushed 
out of the cabin and into his boat, which was 
already going down the side, his face just half 
covered with lather. We were all pleased, 
especially when the captain called after him, 
gleefully, ‘‘Go it, Bowlegs; you'll catch ’em 
this time!” 

It was rather hard on Mr. Bowlegs, who was 
a good friend to me, but I had to laugh. The 
captain ordered the boats down only to plague 
Mr. Bowlegs, probably, for it was ‘‘no weather 
for fishing,” and he called us back before we 
were out of hail. 

But chasing whales is not the worst part of 
whaling, to a delicate organization. There is 
work to do after a whale is alongside — dirty 
work, in which oleaginous matter accumulates 
all over you, and over all the ship. There is 
work, and smoke, and gurry, till the whale is 
tried out. We have plenty of oil in our hair, 
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and plenty in our clothes. We take a little 
inside; also, in the way of scraps, fried steaks 
of whale’s flesh, and, should the captain be 
generous, fried doughnuts, — just to preserve 
the equilibrium, as it were. It’s wonderful 
how much oil a whaleman can absorb. 

There is an unsatisfying odor, too, that per- 
vades the ship while the boiling is going on. 
It is not like the sweet smell of spices, or the 
rich perfume of tropic lands— not at all. It 
is a smell of burning scraps and boiling oil, 
and the yet uncooked blubber, so mingled, 
and so impressing itself upon you, that you 
never forget it. You cannot escape it; though 
you go up into the top, or descend into the 
hold, or enter the sacred precincts of the cabin, 
— if you have any business there, — you are 
still in the midst of it. And yet it can hardly 
reach to the tip end of the flying jib-boom, ~ 
when the ship is on the wind, and it is blowing 
fresh; but there is hardly room for a whole 
ship’s crew to sit there at once. Although it 
is not a pleasant smell, the mates all seem to 
like it, and the captain smiles sweetest when 
it is thickest. And all good whalemen endure 
it calmly, because it gives assurance that their 
ship is filling up. 

Much might be said of whales, but it has 
nearly all been said before. The whale has 
points that cannot fail to interest any one who 
gets very near to him; and the most striking 
of these, I may say, is the tail, otherwise called 
‘* flukes.” He has a dangerous habit of lifting 
it when he becomes aware that an enemy is 
near; and there is no dodging it when it 
moves: a dark flash, and it is all over. Itisa 
great deal heavier than it looks to be. You 
might as well be in the way of a cannon-bail. 

I found the tail always interesting when we 
were fast to a whale; but after we had killed - 
him and were cutting him in, my attention 
was generally turned to the head. A right- 
whale’s head is so different from all other 
heads, that one wonders at it. In forming it, 
the Almighty seems to have designed that this 
greatest of all animate things should subsist 
on a kind of food peculiar to itself. Whalemen 
call it ‘‘ squid.” Probably professors call it by 
some other name; but whalemen care little 
about that. 

‘* Squid” is a soft, jelly-like substance found 
floating in large fields in those parts of the 
ocean the whale most frequents. To under- 
stand how he feeds upon it, we must. know 
about his head; and I will first say that it is 
very large in proportion to his body. This 
might lead one to infer that the whale has a 
large stomach also, which is not the case. In- 
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deed it is affirmed that a right-whale can swal- 
low nothing larger than a herring; which, if 
true, would prove conclusively that it could 
not have been a right-whale that swallowed 
Jonah. 

Instead of teeth, the right-whale has set in 
the upper part of its mouth, upon each side 
of a strong bony keel, as it were, slabs of bone 
— the common black whalebone of commerce. 
According to a description I have lately seen, 
‘¢these slabs are from eighteen inches to ten 
feet in length, shaped somewhat like a blade 
tapering to a point along the entire length, on 
one side being quite thick, nearly two inches, 
and on the other coming almost to an edge, 
which is fringed with filaments resembling 
very coarse hairs. The slabs are attached to 
the palate by their bases, hang down into the 
mouth, and, from being placed transversely, 
their edges are parallel and at a very small dis- 
tance from each other, the base of each, as 
well as the outer edge, being composed of 
solid whalebone, while the inner edge termi- 
nates in a filament of the fibres mentioned, 
which fills up the whole interior of the mouth 
like a curtain set across it.” 

This description looks a little misty at first ; 
but by reading it over several times, one can 
get the hang of it and understand it pretty 
well. If the commas had held out, most likely 
it would have been made plainer. 

When the whale feeds, he simply opens his 
mouth, and rushes forward till it is well filled, 
when he closes it and ejects the water, the 
hairy filament that lines the mouth acting as 
a strainer to retain all else within it, and then 
he swallows his food. Repeating the process, 
he goes on till he has completed his meal, or 
till something disturbs him, for he is not al- 
ways allowed to take his dinner in peace. 

I would like to give the measurement of 
some of our whales; but, if I ever made any 
figures, I have lost them, and cannot do it 
now. Those we took on the Crozets were 
small, compared with those I saw on the 
North-West Coast. I think they averaged 
about one hundred barrels of oil each, and 
were perhaps sixty or seventy feet in length, 
with a breadth of beam of, say eight feet. On 
the North-West our whales must have aver- 
aged near two hundred barrels each. Once 
we captured two together that made us over 
jive hundred barrels of oil. I suppose those 
were about as large, possibly the largest 
whales that were ever taken. There was hard- 
ly any perceptible difference in their size, and 
they must have been nearly one hundred feet 
in length. When secured alongside, they 
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reached from the bow port of our ship clear 
past the stern. Monstrous gray old fellows 
they were. 

The whale has some interesting peculiarities. 
He always runs dead to windward to escape 
pursuing boats; and it would seem as if he 
must be guided by something like reason in 
this, certainly, for it is the very best course he 
could possibly take. Owing to this, we got 
many a wet ride; for to be drawn at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen miles an hour through 
combing seas, in a small boat, with a taut line 
keeping the bows well down, is not conducive 
to dry shirts. 

And when a whale dies, they say he turns 
his head to the sun. Whether this is merely 
a whaleman’s notion or not, I cannot say. I 
was always thinking of something else about 
the time the whale died, and forgot to notice 
where the sun was; but one thing I can safely 
say: he makes things lively just before he 
goes. At last the lance has touched a vital 
part, and the huge victim spouts out the thick 
red life-blood, crimsoning the water all around, 
till it is almost gone. Then comes the “ flur- 
ry.” Sweeping round and round in a narrow- 
ing circle with fearful velocity, he lashes the 
blood-red water into foam with his flukes; and 
woe to the boat that comes in his way. At 
last his struggles cease; life is gone; and the 
boats, that have been careful to keep at a safe 
distance, approach, and taking the inanimate 
mass that has made such fearful struggles in» 
tow, proceed slowly towards the ship. To be 
stripped of his blubber and boiled down, is, 
after all, the pitiful end of one of God’s 
greatest works. 


—— Some of the ancient sages would have 
made poor natural philosophers. Xenophon, 
defending Socrates against the accusation of 
impiety, says no one ever heard of Socrates 
acting impiously, either by word or deed. ‘‘ For 
he did not argue, as most philosophers do, con- 
cerning the nature of all things, speculating 
upon that which is termed by the Sophists the 
universe, and by what laws each of the heav- 
enly bodies exists ; he maintained, on the con- 
trary, that those who devoted their attention 
to such subjects were fools. But he was always 
ready to inquire into what was pious, what 
impious; what honorable, what base; what 
sobriety, what excess; what courage, what 
cowardice; what a state, what a statesman; 
what the government of men, what one who 
was capable of governing them.” 
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MY BOYISH PETS. 


BY UNCLE BEN. 


MONG the earliest things that I remem- 

ber was a love of pets, of which I hada 
great many, one after another. Not that I 
grew tired of them and gave them up, but they 
either died or were taken away from me. I 
was very constant to my pets, and loved them 
very dearly, and wept sad tears when com- 
pelled to part with them. I have never lost 
my love of pets, indeed, though they are now 
of other kinds, and my affection for them is 
still as warm and true as when I was a boy. 

The first which I remember was a tortoise- 
shell cat, with a coat of yellow, black, and 
white, that my mother had found in the cellar, 
in a half drowned condition, and adopted as 
my companion, she being apparently about 
my own age. She was a wonderful cat, in 
some respects, and at once took charge of me, 
going wherever I did, and assuming the po- 
sition of protector of my youth. This led her 
into many an angry affray with dogs, which 
she deemed my natural enemies, and the ap- 
proach of one set her into a fever of excite- 
ment. Her ears would lie back, her eyes glow 
like coals, her form bend up like a hoop, and 
her tail, swollen to twice its natural size, stand 
erect as a flag-staff. There was war in every 
motion, at such times, and the dogs, after a 
. brief calculation, would see fit to retire. 

One, a little more presumptuous than the 
rest, once came too near, and he scarcely dared 
look at the house afterwards, so severe was the 
drubbing she gave him. She made a severe 
fight for me once with a big gobbler, who fan- 
cied himself the king of the yard, and pre- 
sumed to object to my wearing a very red 
dress. He carried his objection so far that he 
flew at me and began to peck atme. Pussy 
was on his back in an instant, and rode him 
round the place, boxing his ears in a very vig- 
orous manner, until he was glad to escape be- 
neath the barn, leaving me to wear what I 
pleased. 

Our house was very near a large pond, in 
which I early learned to switin. This was a 
source of great trouble to my guardian. She 
did not understand the matter, and when she 
saw me thrashing about in the water, she was 
filled with the deepest anxiety. She would 
run along the shore, mewing piteously, and 
once submitted to my carrying her out into 
the pond; but when I attempted to make her 
swim by putting her under the water, she re- 
sisted it by sticking her claws into my arms 
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so. that she brought the blood, and I never 
cared about trying the experiment again. She 
seemed to fancy that a tame duck, which I 
often took out to swim with me, was the cause 
of my vicious habit, and she became at once 
the duck’s determined enemy. 

She was peculiar in her tastes, as was often 

shown, and once when left in charge of the. 
kitchen, where a steak and a box of delicious 
strawberries were lying side by side, the steak 
disappeared and the strawberries were left, 
showing to which her preference inclined. My 
mother punished her severely, but I remember 
that I was glad she chose to leave the straw- 
berries, and thought her a very discriminating 
and wise animal. 
. Though she watched over me so carefully, 
she never spoiled me by indulgence, for many 
a time have I felt her rebuke in a sharp slap 
when offending her ideas of propriety; for 
instance, when I pulled her ears or attempted 
to tie her tail in a knot, she resented such fa- 
miliarity very much, but. never let it turn her 
affection, which remained true till her death, 
at fourteen years, when, lame and blind, she 
was shot by my elder brother during my ab- 
sence, to my great grief. 

My father was a sailor, in the coasting trade, 
and on a voyage to some port in Maine, he 
had a young sheep given him, which he 
brought home to me for adoption as a pet, to 
share my affection with the cat. Theré grew 
a strong friendship betwixt the two, and it 
was a pleasure to the cat to lie down in the 
shade with the sheep and nestle in his woolly 
coat. The sheep became quite tame, and my 
father, by holding up his hands, taught him 
to butt, in a gentle sort of way — or what 
seemed gentle to me. He would play with 
him thus whenever he was at home; and one 
day, when out in the field with the sheep, I 
thought I would try the same trick. I accord- 
ingly spread my hands, which the sheep, ready 
for sport, accepted as a challenge, and ran at 
me. I was too small to resist, and he knocked 
me over; his horns, half grown, caught in the 
waist of my dress, which he could not free 
himself from, and, being frightened, began.to 
run, with me, a light weight, hanging to his 
horns. 

Away he went around the wide field, to my 
great terror, and I shrieked so loud that every- 
body rushed out to see what it meant. My 
mother, followed by all the women in the 
neighborhood, ran after the sheep, which, his 
fear increased by the din, went all the faster. 
They made a circuit of the field two or three 
times, and then the poor brute fell, through 
sheer exhaustion. 
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Although I was terribly frightened, the 
sheep was far more frightened than I was. I 
do not know what he thought, but I said to 
myself that if this was what they called rid- 
ing, I would hereafter prefer to walk, and I 
have never ridden a sheep since. Poor fel- 
low! shortly after, he was hanged by his hal- 
ter, as he attempted to jump the fence to which 
he was tied, and the line was too short. 

My next pet, of any note, was a little black 
pig, which my brother Bob brought home 
from the West Indies. He was a cunning 
thing, as full of tricks as a monkey, and en- 
tirely hairless, his black skin shining as though 
it were greased. He seemed to know the in- 
terest he awakened, and took the largest lib- 
erty; which was not limited. He had free run 
of the premises, and spent as much time in- 
doors as out, always under the women’s feet, 
and always apparently studying some mischief. 

An elderly maiden lady, who visited our 
house, took a superstitious view of the beast, 
and always drove him from her as if he were 
something more wicked than common pork. 
The pig seemed aware of her hostility, and 
while he ran, as she drove him from her, he ap- 
peared to be studying some revenge. One day 
she put her bonnet on a table, and sat talking 
with my mother, the pig being seen nowhere 
about the premises, when suddenly she gave a 
scream and darted for the door, through which 
the pig was then running with the bonnet in 
his mouth. The strings had hung down by 
the side of the table, and the pig, who came 
in and went out as he pleased, had entered 
slyly and improved the opportunity to purloin 
the bonnet by pulling it down by its strings. 
There was hurrying among us all to catch the 
delinquent porker, and he, full of the spirit 
of mischief, was having a fine time with the 
bonnet, throwing it over his back as if he were 
trying to put it on, and apparently laughing 
to himself to see the confusion he was caus- 
ing. When caught he looked demure enough, 
but we who knew him could detect a gleam of 
triumph in his bright eye. 

He grew too big, at last, fora playmate, and 
my father penned him, I assuming charge of 
him. One day, while engaged in an effort to 
make him comfortable, he treacherously seized 
me from behind, and shook me as badly as he 
did the old lady’s bonnet. He went the way 
of all pigs; but after he was killed, for all the 
years that she lived, the old lady would never 
taste of food in our house, of which pork was 
a component, for fear lest she might become 
bewitched by the *‘ black sarpint,” as she called 
the pig. 
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A settlement of frogs, in an old cellar near 
our house, afforded a multitude of pets for me, 
and their gratuitous concerts, though not of a 
very high order of melody, were. listened to 
and applauded. Indeed, so pleasant were the 
uncouth choristers to me, that I many times 
attempted to refine them by introducing them 
into society, and with my apron full scattered 
them broadcast over the old kitchen floor, to 
the confusion of the womenkind. 

Then there was a one-eyed duck, which I 
had saved, when it was a duckling, from the 
attack of-a broody hen, with the loss of an 
eye. She was a grateful creature, but her un- 
fortunate defect of vision rendered her very 
liable to accidents, and she died at last from 
coming under a hatchet, which chopped her 
head off. I remember how finely she tasted. 

A pair of pigeons, that would come at my 
call, added to the catalogue of my pets. They 
would alight on my head and shoulders with 
perfect confidence, take food from my hand, 
and were the most delightful companions in 
the world. They seemed proud to bring their 
family to share my favors ; but those were more 
shy, and did not wish to accede to parental 
dictation, and so they flew away. A cruel fate 
befell my two favorites. After several days’ 
disappearance we found them, both dead in 
their cote, victims to rats. 

The last, and perhaps the funniest of my 
boyish pets, was a young owl, which I cap- 
tured in the woods. He had fallen out of his 
nest, and was tumbling about on the ground, 
blinded by the daylight. He was a handsome 
little fellow, with ears like a cat’s, and great 
wondering yellow eyes, that gave him a very 
wise appearance. It was my delight to worry 
him by day, boy-like, when he would snap at 
me with his sharp, hooked bill, although he 
could not see at all. As soon as it began to 
grow dark he was all alive, when he would fly 
upon my shoulder and show many signs of 
affection. He was an epicurean in his tastes, 
with a marked proclivity for beef’s liver. He 
took but one meal in a day, and it was a pleas- 
ure to see him eat. He would alight upon the 
meat, in which he plunged his claws, then, 
stretching himself to his utmost height, he 
would rock back and forth for several minutes, 
as if pumping up strength from somewhere, 
and tear the food ravenously. He was, how- 
ever, upon the whole, more ornamental than 
useful. One day, perhaps while indulging in 
some excited dream upon his perch, he started 
to fly and fell into a tub of water. He was in- 
stantly taken out, but he was as dead as though 
he had been in the water a week. 
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As I have said, my love of pets has contin- 
ued ever since, but in higher forms. Some 
have passed from me in their grace and beau- 
ty, to meet again; some remain to bless me, 
and, I hope, will remain with me until my 
eyes shall close on earth, and the re-union 
comes, in a better world, with the pets that 
have long since been lost to this. 


MY BOY. 
BY MRS. C. J. DESPARD. 


WO lips met mine a moment since, 
A blithe voice ** Good night” saying, 
With breath so sweet, no rose need wince 
If likened toit. Laying 
My book aside, in half surprise 
I turned to meet my boy’s clear eyes. 


’T was but his usual good night kiss; 
And yet to-night it brought me 
Emotions new and sweet. I wis 
Some subtile spirit taught me 
How pure the atmosphere became, 
Encompassing love’s filial flame. 


And as his feet run up the stair, 
To whistled measure moving, 
A scrap from off the leaf I tear 
(Where he, his ‘‘ hand” improving, 
Has scribbled many a name and line), 
And try to sketch this boy of mine. 


A very boy he is, in truth, 
Of quick and generous feeling; 
His confident and fearless youth 
Bright vistas still revealing ; 
Nor sees he in the coming days 
One cloud to dim their sunny rays. 


A heart as tender as the dove’s 
His jacket round throbs under; 
All furred and feathered pets he loves: 
It is a pleasant wonder 
To see him tend and train his birds, 
And mark how well they heed his words. 


His room, oft altered and arranged 
To suit the ruling passion, 
To cabin, camp, or hut is changed 
In most ingenious fashion. 
And never, sure, had genii old 
Such marvels as his book-shelves hold. 


Dragons, enchanters, glorious knights, 
Fair maids with griefs distressing 
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(But grandly conscious of their rights 
To seek and find redressing) : 
‘Ah me! how happily they rest, 
Nor dream how much we have progressed ! 


Marked by a grand simplicity 
My boy’s administration 
Of justice and rewards would be, 
Were ke chief of the nation: 
Right in his realm supreme would reign, 
And wrong to Hades fly with pain. 


All kings and despots vile he’d brand, 
And, ere he’d quite efface them, 

Within a museum vast and grand 
He’d label, cage, and place them, 

To represent the history 

Of human error long gone by. 


Of babies, girls, and lovers’ bliss 
He is-an open scorner, 

Yet boldly steals or begs a kiss 
From Alice in the corner; 

And oft his last dime disappears 

To dry his baby-sister’s tears. 


So gay, with many a spring-time flower, 
Life’s morning passes by him, 

And noon comes fast, with fevered hour 
And throbbing pulse, to try him. 

O, might he keep unchanged and pure 

His boyish heart, with mind mature! 


I know not if his star be fixed 
In cloudless skies above him; 
I dare not wish him good unmixed, 
But surely, we who love him 
May prophesy a fair life’s span, 
If my boy’s ‘‘ father to the man.” 


ed 


. 
‘* The sky is a drinking-cup, 
That was overturned of old.” 


Tue idea of the form of the earth, as we 
find it in the poems of Homer, — perhaps B. C. 
1000, — is that it was a circular plane, sur- 
mounted and bounded by the heaven, which’ 
was a solid vault or hemisphere with its con- 
cavity turned downwards. And this idea still 
continued to be entertained, after the lapse of 
five hundred years, in the time of Herodotus, 
but not by Herodotus. ‘‘ Many even now,” 
he says, ‘‘commit the ludicrous and ignorant 
error of drawing a map of the earth, in which 
itis represented of a circular form, as if its 
outline were traced with a compass, and the 
ocean is made to flow around it.” 
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DIANA’S PROPOSALS. 


BY H. ELLIOTT MCBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss DIANA GIBSON, an an- 
cient maiden lady, with a desire to marry. 
JoHN PETER JENKINS, @ young man who 
has no desire to be united to DIANA. JACOB 
THOMPSON, a widower. Dutcu BILLy, Mr. 
SmitH’s ‘ kel~.” Tommy, Miss DIANA’s 
boy of all work. 


Scent.— A Room in Miss Grsson’s House. 
DIAna discovered. 


Diana. I don’t want to be an old maid, and 
I will not be an old maid, if there is any way 
to avoid it. I must marry somebody. It 
would be an everlasting disgrace upon the en- 
tire Gibson family if I should go down to my 
grave without getting married. I can’t think 
of it. Here, now, I am fifty-two years of age, 
— although I don’t confess to more than twen- 
ty-five, — and I have never yet had a proposal. 
The chances seem to be slipping away from 
me; the world looks matrimonially dark; but 
I am going to make one desperate effort, and 
if I don’t succeed with one effort, I will make 
another, and yet another, and still another. 
I must marry somebody. Now there’s Jacob 
Thompson ; he’s a widower, with two children, 
and he ought to have a wife. I ‘can’t under- 
stand why he doesn’t get married. He is cer- 
tainly standing in his own light. I wish he’d 
come here and court me. I would be willing 
to marry him, and-I would endeavor to be a 
first-class wife to him. He should have no 
trouble, and I would be a kind mother to his 
children. I would keep the cobwebs swept 
down, and no woman in all this broad land 
would bake better bread than I. O, I could love 
Jacob Thompson to distraction! He is my 
beau ideal. I will write him a note, and ask 
him to come over; and then, when he comes, 
I will propose to him; that is, if he is too bash- 
ful to propose to me —and I think he is. Yes, 
it is settled. I will write him a note. (Goes 





to table, seats herself, and begins to write.) 
Now, what shall Isay? Letmesee. ( Writes.) 


‘‘ Dear Mr. THompson: Come over this 
evening; I want to see you. A crisis has ar- 
rived. Something must: be done. Be sure 
and come over. Come for tea. I will say no 
more, but will close with some poetry. 

“« * My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 
My love for you shall never fail ; 
And the quill came out of the goose’s tail.’ 
‘¢ Tam your most obedient servant, 
‘* And, also, yours, respectfully, 
“ And, likewise, yours, truly, 
“Diana Gipson.” 


There! I think that will do pretty well. It 
was a good idea in me to put in that remark 
about the crisis. He’ll come without fail, for 
he'll think ‘there’s something dreadful on 
hand. And then I say, ‘‘ Something must be 
done.” It’s quite likely he’ll think that the 
cow has got hanged in her halter, or the pet 
sheep has tumbled into the well. (Folds and 
seals letter.) Here, Tommy! 


Enter Tommy. 


Take this letter down to Mr. Thompson’s 
house, put it under the door, and then come 
right home again. (Hands letter to Tommy.) 
Do you understand ? 

Tommy. Yes, ma’am. 

Diana. Be careful that you make no mis-, 
take. 

Tommy. Yes, ma’am. 

Diana. You may go now. 

Tommy. Yes, ma’am. [Zxz¢ Tommy. 

Diana. Now, I wil! propose to Jacob 
Thompson. He should have a wife. It is 
wrong, decidedly wrong, for him to live as he 
is doing. There should be a woman in the 
house to take care of the children, and there 
should be a woman in the house to look after , 
Mr. Thompson’s clothes. He did actually 
come to church last Sunday with one button 
off his coat; and his shirt was dreadfully 
ironed. The poor, dear man should have a 
wife; but he is too bashful to make the at- 











tempt. 
every day. But ah! who is this? 


Ido believe he grows. more bashful 


Enter JOHN PETER JENKINS. 


Fohn Peter. Good morning, Miss Gibson. 

Diana. Good morning, Mr. Jenkins. Iam 
pleased, yes, very much pleased, to see you 
this morning. Pray be seated. (JoHN PETER 
seats himself, and removes his hat.) 

Fohkn Peter. I have not long tostay. I just 
stepped in to see how you were getting along. 

Diana. Did you, really? That is so kind 
of you, Mr. Jenkins! Not many of my neigh- 
bors are so thoughtful. — (Aside.) I declare, 
he’s a nice, pleasant gentleman. I believe I 
will propose to him, and let Mr. Thompson go. 
—(TJoJjoun Peter.) Are your folks well? 

Fokn Peter. Yes, quite well, thank you. 

Diana. If I should say something startling 
to you, Mr. Jenkins, you would not be startled 
— would you? 

Fohn Peter. I presume that I am like other 
people; and anything that would startle other 
people, I have no doubt, would startle me. 
But proceed, Miss Gibson, with what you have 
to say, and I will endeavor to be calm. 

Diana. I was going to say to you, Mr. 
Jenkins, that I have decided to get married. 

Fohn Peter. (Springing up.) Cesar 
Augustus! You don’t say so! Miss Gibson, 
I am startled. I declare, I haven’t been so 
dreadfully startled in all my life before. 

Diana. And yet there is nothing so very 
startling about it. All people marry —do they 
not? 

Fohn Peter. No; all people do not marry. 
Some could get married, but don’t want to; 
others want to get married, but can’t. 

Diana. But there is nothing startling in 
the fact that 7am going to get married. 

Fohn Peter. Now that I come to think of it 
calmly, I believe there is nothing very startling 

‘in it. But the news burst upon me with such 
a crash, that I must confess I was stunned. 

Diana. You consider ita woman’s duty to 
get married, if she wants to— do you not? 

Fohn Peter. Certainly, certainly. I will 
not fight you upon that point. 

Diana. John Peter Jenkins, you are an 
exemplary young man. I have long admired 
you. I have watched your course for many 
years, and I must say that your parents ought 
to be proud of you; and I have no doubt they 
are proud of you. A wife would be proud of 
you. I repeat it, John Peter Jenkins, a wife 
would be proud of you. In allages of the world 
there have been: some men’ who were better 


than other men; some men who were an honor 
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to, themselves, to their wives, and to their 
country at large. We have some of that kind 
of men now. John Peter. Jenkins, you are 
one of them. (JoHN PETER springsto his feet) 
Why do you jump up that way, Mr. Jenkins, 
when I am talking to you? 

Fokn Peter. Iwas startled again; that was 
all. Proceed, Miss Gibson, and I will listen 
attentively. (Seats himself.) 

Diana. Well, as I was remarking, you are 
an exemplary young man, and you are about 
my own age, too. | 

Fohn Peter. (Aside.) Yes, justabout; she 
is fifty-two, and I am twenty-four. 

Diana. And I think we are congenial spir- 
its. There seems to be a good deal of con- 
geniality about us. Now, Mr. John Peter 
Jenkins, it is your duty to get married. 

Fohkn Peter. (Springing up.) Thunder! 

Diana. Does the thought startle you? 

Fokn Peter. Itdoes. I have not thought 
of matrimony. Indeed, I did not know it was 
my duty to get married. I am startled; I am 
stunned; I am struck all of a heap. Yes, 
Miss Diana Gibson, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I am curflummuxed. Do you 
really think it is my duty to get married? 

Diana. Most assuredly I do. 

Fokn Peter. ThenI shall not lose a mo- 
ment, but I shall forthwith proceed to hunt up 
a companion. Where can I go to find one 
who will be.a No. 1 wife? 

Diana. O, John Peter! are you so blind 
that you cannot see? 

Fohn Peter. 1am not blind, Miss Gibson; 
but, really, I can think of no one who would 
suit me in every respect. 

Diana. Iwill proceed with what I was go- 
ing to say. You know, Mr. John Peter Jen- 
kins, that some persons think it is not proper 
for a woman to propose. But then there are 
some who think it is perfectly right and prop- 
er. Now, why should not a woman propose? 

Foku Peter. I give it up. 

Diana. A woman has just as good a right 
to select a husband as a man has to select.a 
wife. Now, how can she do this if she is not 
allowed to propose? 


Fohn Peter. If that’s a conundrum, I give 
it up again. 
Diana. I have always held the opinion that 


the women ought to do some of the proposing, 
if not all of it. I have never yet proposed; 
but probably I will propose soon. — 
Fohn Peter. (Springing up.) Jupiter! 
Diana. Are youstartled again, Mr. Jenkins? 
Sohn Peter. Indeed I am. The. thought 
that you were about to commence proposing 
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not only startled, but almost upset, me. (Seas 
himself.) 

Diana. And why should it upset you? 
Haven’t I a right to propose? 

Fohn Peter. Yes; but if you should com- 
mence, others would follow, and there would 
be a revolution, and a regular hullabaloo. 

Diana. And that is just what I want to 
see. I want a revolution. Now,-Mr. John 
Peter Jenkins, as I said before, I admire you; 
I have admired you for a longtime. What do 
you think of me, Mr. Jenkins? 

Fohn Peter. I think you're a buster. 

Diana. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. That is 
a compliment, and I am very much obliged. 
You no doubt intended it as a very high com- 
pliment. But you might have put it in differ- 
ent words. A buster, according to the phrase- 
ology of the present day, means something of 
great beauty and worth. I thank you again, 
Mr. Jenkins, for the compliment, and shall 
always endeavor to be worthy of your good 
opinion. I always respected and admired you, 
Mr. Jenkins. And nowI come to the point. 
Will you be my husband, Mr. Jenkins? 

Fohkn Peter. (Springing up.) Thunder 
and blazes! 

Diana. You are surprised, John Peter. I 
supposed you would be. You did not know 
you could win me. ~ There is a happy life be- 
fore us, dear John Peter. We will reside in 
this cottage, and the sun will rise and set as 
usual; but in all this broad land there will be 
no couple so completely happy as we. Now, 
John Peter, my own dear John Peter Jenkins, 
I will take you into my arms, — these arms 
that have been so long aching to hold you, — 
and I will imprint one long, fond kiss upon 
your lips. (Ske advances with the intention 
of embracing him.) 

Fohn Peter. (Stepping back, aud shouting.) 
You old fool! keep your distance, or I’ll cave 
your head in. 

Diana. O, John Peter! you would not be 
so.cruel! Come and let us fall into each oth- 
er’s arms. Let us cling to each other in pros- 
perity and adversity; let us lean upon each 
other, and let the storms of life howl around 
us. (Advancing.) 

Fokn Peter. Vl send you a howling if you 
come any nearer. 

Diana. And will you not marry me? 

Sohn Peter. Marry you? Never! 

Diana. (Wringing her hands.) O,1 have 
been deceived! What shall I do? 

Fohn Peter. Yl tell you what to do. 

Diana. What? 

Fohn Peter. Get John Jones, and Sam 
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Smith, and Isaac Wheeler to take you to a 
lunatic asylum. That’s where you ought to 
be. Good by. [Zxct Joun PErTeErR. 

Diana. That’sgan impudent young man! 
Take me to a lunatic asylum! I'd like to see 
John Peter Jenkins, or any other Jenkins, at- 
tempt to take me to a lunatic asylum. The 
Jenkinses always were a mean set; and yet 
they think they are better than other people. 
I despise the Jenkinses, particularly John Pe- 
ter; and I hope most sincerely that the girls 
will turn up their noses at him, and that he 
will never get a wife. I'll get even with the 
puppy some day. But hark! Thereisa step, 
and I think it is Mr. Thompson’s. I should 


not have proposed to John Peter: I should 
have waited until Mr.. Thompson came. 
it will all be right now; I feel sure of it. 


But 


* Enter Mr. THOMPSON. 


Mr. Thompson. I’m allin a plaguy sweat. 
(Wipes his face.) What on earth is broke 
loose, any how? You said in your letter that 
a crisis had arrived, and something must be 
done. What kind of trouble have you got 
into? I couldn’t wait till evening. I thought 
I must come over immediately. What is it, 
any how? 

Diana. Be seated, Mr. Thompson... There 
is no great hurry. (Mr. THOMPSON s#t¢s down.) 
It will take me some time to explain. You 
are a widower, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Diana. You should bea widower no longer. 

Mr. Thompson. Madam, what do you mean? 

Diana. Don’t get impatient, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and I'll explain. As I said before, you 
are a widower. Two small children are cling- 
ing to you, and asking you to be both a moth- 
er and a father to them. And you know you 
cannot be this; it is impossible. Yes, Mr. 
Thompson, it is impossible for any man to be 
both a father and a mother to his children. 
Mr. Thompson, you should immediately pro- 
ceed to select a wife—one who would be a 
companion to you and a mother to your chil- 
dren. Now, Mr. Thompson, there are not 
many who could fill the place properly. But 
I flatter myself that I could. I have had con- 
siderable experience in this world, and I have 
a loving and a motherly heart. I would make 
you an excellent companion, Mr. Thompson. 
I understand how to make good bread, and I 
can place patches upon pantaloons with dig- 
nity and despatch. I can sweep and scrub; 
and in all this broad land I suppose there are 
none that can exceed me as a pie-baker and as 
an apple-dumplingist. Mr. Thompson, I do 
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not know what your ideas are regarding pro- 
posals by women; but I will proceed to give 
you my views upon the subject. I think women 
should be allowed to do at least half the pro- 
posing. Now, Mr. Thompson, if women are 
not allowed to propose, how can we have hap- 
py marriages? When men do all the propos- 
ing, the women generally have to accept those 
they do not love, or they must live and die old 
maids. I have thought the matter over for 
many years, and I am firmly persuaded* that 
there ought to be a change. I intend to in- 
augurate a change. I am going to take a bold 
step forward, and in the right way. You know, 
Mr. Thompson, I have always looked upon 
you as an excellent man. Youare noble, good, 
and true; and you are a handsome man: you 
have an intelligent eye, a good mustache, and 
a Roman nose. I always admired the Roman 
nose. You will not be startled — will you, Mr. 
Thompson — like John Peter — that is to say, 
Mr. Thompson, you will not be startled. .I have 
thought the matter over, Mr. Thompson; I gave 
it due deliberation, and then I decided to send 
for you first. I will come to the point at once, 
Mr. Thompson. Will you be my husband? 

Mr. Thompson. (Fumping up, and .going 
towards the door.) Gerwhillakins! the wo- 
man’s crazy! [Z£xit. 

Diana. Now that man has gone and made 
a fool of himself too. What do the people 
mean in running away from me in that way? 
I wonder if they think I amcrazy. Well, ’m 
not succeeding very well in bringing about a 
change. My revolution doesn’t seem to revo- 
lute just right. If I had a husband, I wouldn’t 
bother any further about the revolution. Well, 
Tl not give up.. ‘‘ Perseverance conquers all 
things,” and I will persevere until I win a true 
and trusting heart. Whocomes now? (Look- 
ing of.) It's Dutch Billy. I wonder what he 
wants. Could I marry him? No, no! Let 
me see. Come to think of it, I believe I 
could. It would be better to marry Billy than 
to live single all the days of my life — yes, far 
better. I think I'll marry Billy. 


Enter BILLy. 


Billy. 
me ofer to porrer your cobber kiddle. 
Smidt she vants to make te abble putter to-day, 
and she sents me ofer to porrer te cobber kid- 
dle for to make de abble putter. Dat ish vat 
I coomes ofer for. 

Diana. Sit down, Billy, and rest yourself. 

Billy. (Sits down.) Yaw, dat ish vat I 
likes todo. Mr. Smidt he keebs me a goin’ 
from mornin’ till night, und I gits most 


How you does? Mr. Smidt he sent 
Mrs. 
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treadful tired, und I vishes I could sit down 
and rest some; but Mr. Smidt he keeps me 
goin’ from mornin’ till night; und I gits most 
treadful tired. 

Diana. Iwill give you a piece of pie, Billy. 
I think you must be hungry. (Goes for pie.) 

Billy. Yaw; dat ish so. Mrs. Smidt she’s 
not mooch at makin’ pies. (DIANA hands 
BILLY a: piece of pie. Bitty takes a large 
bite, and continues to talk.) Dat ish treadful 
good pie. O, dat ish mosht te goodest pie 
ash I iffer did see. Now, if I only had some 
millik, it would be so good to te pie. 

Diana. Iwill get you some milk. © [2xit#. 

Billy. Dat voman ish a splendid gal! She 
gifes me pie, und she vill gife me millik: She 
ish sich a nice voman! She ish a regular 
Sharman voman; und I would mooch a 
lif wid her than wid de Smidts. 


Enter Diana with a cup of milk. 


Diana. (Handing the milk to Bitty.) Here, 
Billy, is a cup of cool milk. 

Billy. (Eating.) Itanks you so mooch! 
You ish such a goot voman! 

Diana. You ought to get married, Billy. 

Billy. Vell, den, I would shoost git married 
right off straid, if I could git such a nice 
vomans as you are. I vould like to haf a 
vomans ash could make sich gaot pies. O, you 
ish sich a goot vomans! 

Diana. Do you really think so, Billy? 

Billy. Yaw. 

Diana. I suppose you did not know that I 
always admired you, Billy. 

Billy. (Still cating.) Yaw; you is sich a 
goot vomans! 

Diana. Uhave always admired you, Billy, 
and I have often thought you ought to get 
married. 

‘ Billy. Yaw; you ish sich a goot vomans! 

Diana. What is your opinion, Billy, about 
women proposing? Don’t you think there are 
times when it is perfectly right and proper for 
women to propose? 

Billy. (Still eating.) Yaw; you ish sich 
a goot vomans. 

Diana. I have thought the matter over, . 
and I think that you ought to get married. I 
ought to get married, also. 

Billy. Yaw; you do make te goodest pies !. 
Har you got any more corners’of pies around 
te house? 

Diana. (Getting him another piece of pie.) 
Yes, Billy, here is another piece. It makes 
my heart glad to see you eat with so much 
avidity. Well, Billy, what do you say? Are 
you willing to marry me? 
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Billy. (Dropping the pie and milk, and 
starting up.) Tunder! 

Diana. Are you startled? 

Billy. Yaw. I tinks I had bedder git te 
cobber kiddle, and pe a goin’ pack to Mr. 
Smidt’s.. Mrs. Smidt she vants to make te 
abble putter to-day, und she ish in a hurry. 
I guess I had petterish git te cobber kiddle, 
und pea goin’. Dat ish goot pie und millik; 
but I tinks I had petterish pe gittin’ te cobber 
kiddle, und pea goin’ pack to Mr. Smidt’s. 

Diana. But you will marry me, Billy? 

Billy. You makes sich goot pie und millik! 
But den, I hash got a vomans in Sharmany, 
und I don’t vant to pe married to two vomans 
at vonst. It ish wrong to haf two womans at 
vonst. SolI tinks I had petter pe gittin’ te 
cobber kiddle, und goin’ofer to Mr. Smidt’s, for 
Mrs. Smidt vants to make teabble putter to-day. 

Diana. (Ina rage.) Get out of my house, 
you Dutch blockhead! You havea vast amount 
of impudence, to eat my pie, and drink my 
milk, and then tell me that you are a married 
man. Get out of my house, and don’t darken 
my doors again! 

Billy. Put vot apout te cobber kiddle? 

Diana. (Ratsing a broom to strike him.) 
Go! Leave my house immediately! 

Billy. Tunder! 

[Axct Bitiy, followed by Diana. 
[Curtain.] 


CHRONOLOGY. — Our common chronology 
deals with rather small figures, if we compare 
these figures with those of the Egyptians. 
Manetho, a native Egyptian priest, who lived 
in the reign of the first two Ptolemies (306- 
247 B. C.), wrote a work on Egyptian history, 
in the Greek language. The work itself is 
lost, but a summary of it has been preserved. 
He begins his Egyptian chronology at the year 
30627 B. C.; but twenty-four thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five years of this time are 
taken up with three dynasties of gods, four 
dynasties of demigods, and one dynasty of 
heroes. *Thus the first mortal king, Menes, 
commences his reign B. C. 6702. 

But even these figures are small compared 
with those given by later authors. Simplicius, 
a commentator on Aristotle, who lived in the 
sixth century of our era, had heard, as he in- 
forms us, that the Egyptians had been in pos- 
session of astronomical observations extend- 
ing over a period of not less than six hundréd 
and thirty thousand years; but that the Baby- 
lonians had observations extending over a 
period of one million and four hundred thou- 
sand years. 
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Pliny is more cautious; but when he under- 
takes to prove the remote antiquity of writing 
in Assyria, he cites Epigenes—a weighty au- 
thority — as stating that the Babylonians were 
in possession of astronomical observations 
for seven hundred and twenty thousand years, 
inscribed on baked bricks: Many bricks have 


been found in Assyria with astronomical in- 
scriptions; but their antiquity is remarkably 
moderate by the side of the above figures. 


— Tue Greeks and Romans were per- 
suaded that there is an affinity between the 
stars and the souls of men; that the essence 
of the stars is divine; that the souls of men 
are taken from this reservoir, and return to it 
again at death; and that the souls of the more 
eminent men are converted inte stars. 

Shortly after the death of Julius Cesar, dur- 
ing the celebration of games in honor of Au- 
gustus, a brilliant comet appeared in the north, 
and was visible for seven days. This comet was 
generally believed by the Roman people to be 
the soul of Czsar translated into heaven. 

The Latin poet Lucan supposes the soul 
of Pompey, after his death, to mount to the 
region where the souls of men endowed with 
superhuman virtues have been converted into 
stars. Claudian, too, another Latin poet, 
describes the Emperor Theodosius as ascend- 
ing through the spheres of the planets until 
he reaches the portion of the heavens where 
the fixed stars welcome him, as a new comer, 
to be added to their band. 

One ancient opinion of the Milky Way is, 
that it is formed of the souls of illustrious 
men, who after their death have been received 
into the heavens. Many &ncient philosophers 
believed that the stars are of a divine nature. 
Even Aristotle believed that the stars are di- 
vine beings, and that they have independent 
wills of their own— more than can be said 
now of some men of our own day. 


—— Tue discovery of the art of making 
paper from linen and cotton rags led to the 
art of printing; for printing presses would be 
of little use without a plenty of paper. And 
now so many books are made that all the linen 
and cotton rags in the world do not seem to 
be sufficient for making the paper; and cotton, 
flax, and jute waste from spinning mills, as 
well as wood and straw, are largely used for 
the same purpose. There isalsoa grass, called 
esparto, which grows in the’south of Europe, 
and is very abundant in Spain; and this is now 
largely employed in paper-making. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons of esparto 
were imported into Great Britain in 1871. 











OLD FARMER GRAY GETS PHOTO- 
GRAPHED. 


I WANT you to take a picter o’ me and my 
old woman here, 
Jest as we be, if you please, sir, — wrinkles, 
gray hairs, and all: 
We never was vain at our best, and we’re go- 
ing on eighty year; 
But we’ve got some boys to be proud of, — 
straight, an’ handsome, an’ tall. 


They are coming home this summer, the nine- 
teenth day of July, 
Tom wrote me (Tom’s a lawyer in Boston 
since forty-eight) ; 
So we’re going to tryand surprise ’em, my old 
wife and I, — 
Tom, Harry, Zay, and Elisha, and the two 
girls, Jenny and Kate. 


I guess you’ve heern of Elisha; he preaches in 
Middletown. ' 
I’m a Methody myself, but he’s ’Piscopal, 
he says. 
Don’t s’pose it makes much difference, only he 
wears a gown; 
An’ I couldn’t abide (bein’ old and set) what 
J call them Popish ways. 


But he’s good, for / brought him up, and Tom, 
then Harry, ’n’ Zay, 
They’re merchants down to the city, and 
don’t forget mother ’n’ me. 
They’d give us the fat of the land, if we’d only 
come that way. 
And Jenny and Kate are hearty off, for they 
married rich, you see. 


Well, lud, that’s a curious fix, sir! 
screw it into the head? 
I've heern o’ this photography, and I reckon 
it’s scary work. 
Do you take the picters by lightnin’? — La, 
yes; so the neighbors said: 
It’s the sun that does it, old woman; ’n’ he 
never was known to shirk. 


Do you 





Wal, yes, I'll be readin’ the Bible: old woman, 
what'll you do? 
Jest set on the other side o’ me, ’n’ I'll take 
hold o’ your hand. 
That's the way we courted, mister, if it’s all 
the same to you; 
And that’s the way we’re a goin’, please God, 
to the light o’ the better land. 


I never could look that thing in the face, if my 
eyes was as good as gold. 
*Tain’t over! Do say! What, the work is 
done?— Old woman, that beats the 
Dutch! 
Jest think! we’ve got our picters took; and we 
nigh eighty year old! 
There ain’t many couples in our town, of our 
age, that can say as much. 


You see, on the nineteenth of next July our 
golden wedding comes on; 
For fifty year, in the sun and rain, we’ve 
pulled at the same old cart. ; 
We’ve never had any trouble to speak of, only 
our poor son John 
Went wrong, an’I drove him off; ’n’ it about 
broke the old woman’s heart. 


There’s a drop of bitter in every sweet. And 
my old woman and me 
Will think of John when the rest come home. 
Would I forgive him, young sir? 
He was a boy; and I was a fool for bein’ so 
hard, you see: 
If I could jist git him atween these arms, I’d 
stick to him like a burr. 


And what’s to pay for the sunshine that’s 
painted my gray old phiz? 


Nothin’! That’s cur’us! You don’t work 
for the pleasure of working, hey? 
Old woman, look here! There’s Tom in that 
face! I’m blessed if the chin isn’t his! 
Good God! she knows him! It’s our son 
John, the boy that we drove away! 


— ‘MEN miss truth,” says Whately, 
‘more often from their indifference about it 
than from intellectual incapacity.” 
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HE REASON WHY.—We presented the 

first of the articles on the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in the March number. 
We ‘‘ gave it out” and it was put in type for 
the January number, as we promised, but the 
printers — oddly enough — found it quite im- 
possible to get ninety pages of matter into 
eighty pages of space. Of course, we are 
sorry we promised more than inflexible cir- 
cumstances would permit us to perform; but 
we do not know whether to apologize for 
promising or for failing to do what was not 
possible. We regard this as a grave question, 
and we hope to be able to decide it before the 
end of the year. We trust the dozen or more 
who have written to us about the matter will 
forgive us, either for promising or for failing; 
and perhaps, if they are feeling particularly 
magnanimous, they will do both. 


BucKEYE.— We should have been very hap- 
py to avail ourself of the ‘‘ accommodations 


at a first-class hotel, at reduced prices,” in 
Alliance, Ohio, and to attend the semi-annual 
meeting of the Buckeye Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation, February 2, but having extensive prep- 
arations to make for St. Valentine’s Day, we 
were unable to cross the Alleghanies for this 
purpose. But we were with Brother Greiner 
and his associates in spirit, if not corporeally, 
and we extend to them all our best wishes for 
the prosperity of the ‘‘ Buckeye.” 


Honors.— This notice came: “‘ I hereby no- 
tify you that you have been elected a privilege 
honorary member of the Irving Literary So- 
ciety of Frederick College. Please let me 
know within two weeks whether you will ac- 
cept or not.” — As the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society neglected to give the state 
wherein the college is located, we were unable 
to notify him of our grateful acceptance of the 
honor conferred upon us within the two weeks. 





If, by this delay to reply, we have lost the 
honor, why, it has slipped away from us like 
an evanescent gleam of hope, and we suppose 
we must ‘‘ grin and bear it.” 


Maxine A Fac. — Ellie’s letter was not in 
season for the March number, and probably it 
is too late now for us to be of any service to 
her. She wishes to know how’ to make a flag 
for a sail-boat. We conféss that we never 
worked much at flag-making, though we have 
done something in that line. She does not 
inform us what kind of a fiag she desires to 
make; but as the letter C is to be’in it, we 
infer that it is a burgee, or signal.'Such flags 
are not often, if ever, made of silk, but of 
bunting. The edges are hemmed; the letter 
must be cut out of one color, and sewed into 
another, and, of course, will. be reversed on 
the wrong side; no lining is used, even in 
silk flags— not banners. Three feet long, 
and two wide, narrowing to a point, is large 
erlough, or in the shape of a triangle, which 
is the form of the Brooklyn Yacht signal flag. 


A Few Questions. — Bartlett asks them: 
We have answered the first on this page. 
‘*Sowed by the Wind” was the first of a new 
series by Mr. Kellogg. ‘‘ Going West; or, 
the Perils of a Poor Boy,” will be the first of 
a new series by the editor, to be commenced 
in the July number. —In a diagonal puzzle, 
words containing the same number of letters 
are arranged in the form of a square, the num- 
ber of words being equal to the number of 
letters in each, so that the answer shall read 
from one corner to the diagonally opposite 
corner. It is a double diagonal when two 
words or phrases read from the two upper to 
the two lower angles. A half word square 
consists of words of unequal lengths arranged 
in the form of half a square, the division be- 
ing made from the upper right to the lower 
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left angles. It should read down and across. — 
We do not intend to insert addresses more 
than once in a year in ‘* Our Letter Writers,” 
except for special reasons. — We do not think 
Bartlett is more inquisitive than boys gener- 
ally. 


NavuTicaL.—M. P. writes, ‘Will you be 
kind enough to give a full description of the 
principal nautical instruments and their uses, 
and the best and most correct méans of meas- 
uring casks, &c., intended for cargo?” — We 
cannot give a very full description in the space 
we can afford, but will mention the imple- 
ments and state their uses. 1. The compass 
to steer by; and large steamers have three or 
four set on deck. In iron ships one is gen- 
erally elevated twelve or fifteen feet above the 
deck. A telltale is an inverted compass, often 
placed under the skylight, where it can be seen 
by the officers in the cabin. 2. The quadrant 
or sextant is for measuring the altitude of the 
heavenly bodies, in ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude. The chronometer is used 
in obtaining the longitude, and is simply a 
very accurate clock, indicating the time ata 
given point on shore. ‘Taking the sun” is 
ascertaining when it is noon where the ship 
is; the difference between this time and that 
of the given point on shore enables the nav- 
igator to ascertain his longitude, as four min- 
utes of time make one degree of longitude. 
3. The barometer, whose rise or fall indicates 
a change of weather, falling greatly before a 
storm. 4. The thermometer, to ascertain the 
temperature of the water and the air, to dis- 
cover whether or not the ship is in the vicinity 
of icebergs. 5. Dividers for measuring dis- 
tances on the chart. 6. A parallel rule for 
finding the course of the ship, or the compass 
course from one point to another, on the chart. 
7. The log-line or patent log, for ascertaining 
the speed of the ship, usually heaved once in 
two hours, in order to obtain the dead reck- 
oning, or number of miles on each course the 
vessel has sailed in a given time. 8. The lead 
and deep-sea lead, used to find the depth of 
water. The latter generally has a cavity in 
the lower end, filled with grease, to which the 
mud, sand, shells, &c., at the bottom: stick. 
As the character of the bottom is given on the 
chart, valuable information in regard to the 
ship’s position may sometimes be obtained. 
g. The measurement of casks for stowage is 
usually taken from tables, as, 140 barrels of 
flour weigh 13.75 tons, and occupy 850 cubic 
feet of space. 
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A SupPLeMENTARY LeTTER Bag. — Fight- 
ing Joe’s cross word will pass. —Cyma slips 
up on a definition. — A “ thin G before ewe” 
is not passable in Caxton’s rebus. Why 
not “after A”?— Our picture was in No. 27; 
but ‘ve have outgrown that one; stereotyping 
is a good trade. — Niagara’s anagrams are very 
good. —Blake De Kalb, 96 Washington St., 
Boston ; initials, S. S.— The principal words 
in Japetus’s reversible have been used before ; 
but we do not doubt his honesty on that ac- 
count. — Algol’s King’s Tour shall go to an 
expert. — Joe Ker’s rebus we have used; and 
the riddle is not original. 

Sphinx’s six word square is good, but the 
fifth is a ‘coined word,” though almost any- 
body might use it; and we save the puzzle. — 
Fighting Joe’s rebus will hardly pass muster, 
though he expects to get the prize. — Kilie 
Grant writes for herself and three other girls, 
from San Francisco, asking us to explain dia- 
monds, squares, cross words, and double acros- 
tics. We should like to send Feramorz ona 
mission to the Pacific coast for this purpose, _ 
but we doubt whether he will be willing to 
go. If the girls will compare the puzzles with 
the answers, we think they will understand 
them. 

We confess that we cannot get Cyma’s let- 
ter puzzle into the ‘‘ mill.” — Eureka’s six 
word square is very well done, so far as the 
words are concerned, but the poetic element is 
not felicitously managed. ‘‘ To immure one’s 
self into another’s love,” is not particularly ele- 
gant or fastidiously correct, for there are no 
walls in ‘‘ another’s love.” Good common-sense. 
expressions are infinitely better than poetic 
twaddle. — Caxton made a bad mistake in his 
diamond, which he would have seen if he 
had read after he wrote, -—H. A. A., all an- 
swers that reach us before the fifteenth of the 
month, will be on the same footing. 

In Brisco’s diamond, the definitions are not 
just what we desire, and his spelling might be 
improved. We infer from his ‘‘ request ” that 
he has not seen the Magazine for the last two 
months. — G, W. J.’s boy does very :well for a 
beginner in rebus making, but that German | 
word is not allowable, and the ‘talked to 
death ” would hardly be intelligible:—In E. 
L.R., Jr.’s cross word, the last line does not 
come into the rhyme. — Alonzo G. L.’s enig- 
ma does not come within our rule, even if our 
modesty did not take fright. — Japetus’s word 
square will do, and we have already received 
several answers to the sphinx. — Phred’s 
square is good enough to use, 
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ANSWERS FOR MARCH. 


HumriD 
BREvItTy 
DECUSSATE 
RECOGNITION 
pisqUis1iTi1ons 
INFESTATION 
STRATAGEM 
CLEMENT 
DreaD 
42. The road to learning. 
dosed. 44. H 


43- Doe, door, 


PAR 
PILOT 
HALIBUT 
ROBIN 
TUN 
T 
45. Chicago. 46. Question. What saying is 
here illustrated? Answer. It’s a big feather 
in his cap. 47. Washington Irving. 
48. PALE 
AXIS 
LIMP 
ESPY 
49. Yemen, a part of Arabia. 50. Solvitche- 
godsk. 51. Gray, ray, bay, May, jay. 52. (A) 
(sun) (tooth) (E) (boat) (he) (C) (oar) (dice) 
(sou) (N2T) (he) (manis) (woman) — 
As unto the bow the cord is 
So unto the man is woman. 
LOVE 54. TAPE 
OVID AREA 
VILE PEAS 
EDEN EAST 
55. There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war. , 


56. 


53- 


57. The breve, et; colon, el, comma, finis = 





ending (= nding) —the brevet colonel com- 
manding. 58. "Tis a wise child who knows its 
own father. 59. (Time on O) (fat hens) — 
Timon of Athens. 60..Idle hands make sad 
hearts. 61. BREAD 

SN Oe 

AFTER 

NOD CS 

SURGE 





DovusBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials are a flower, and the finals a 
drug that relieves pain. ; 
62. 1. Relating toa garden. 2. Christmas. 
3. To bring together. 4. Filtration. 5. An 
inference. 6. Nourishing. 7. Complete. 8. 
The blood-stone. STEROPES. 


ANAGRAMS. 


63. 1. Neat masts. 2. Parse Ida. 3. Not 
chains. 4- Naiad chip. 5. A sour mail. 6. 
Too near dim. NIAGARA. 


64. Krino’s Tour. 
Chess Movement. Commence on black. 


+ $ 
0 t 






























































HEAD WORK. 
65. ReBus. 








Six Worp Square. 

66. 1. A native kingdom on the west coast 
of Africa. 2. Indifferent. 3. A passage for 
water. 4. A city of Ontario. 5. The devia- 
tion of a course by a vessel from the course 
steered. 6. The disposition of armed forces 
for defence. HoopLum. 


Cross Worp ENIcMa. 

67. My first is in mind, but not in brain. 

My second is in thunder, but not in rain. 

My third is in catch, but not in hold. 

My fourth is in brave, but not in bold. 

My fifth is in might, but not in power. 

My sixth is in house, but not in tower. 

My seventh is in crush, but not in quell. 

My whole was a seaman whom none could 
excel. TELEGRAPH. 


LETTER PuZZLE. 
68. Ss 
ET At. G. BRAIGH. 


ENIGMA. 
69. Iam composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 2, 9, 7, is a kind of starch brought 
from the East Indies. . My 6, 10, 8, is a pro- 
noun. My 3, 4, 1, is to gasp for breath. My 
whole is a good piece of advice. 

Pine Knot. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


zo. Whole I am an animal. 
a kind of frame. 


Behead, I am 
Behead and transpose, I am 








an animal. Curtail, I am a body of water. 
Restore me, behead and transpose, I am to 
let. Curtail twice, lama field. UNKNOWN. 


SHAKESPERIAN REBUS. 


wy 
. MPHoy 


SC, 
"Cae oE, 


— 


Five Worp Square. 


92. 1. A bird. 
4- An admirer. 


2. A weapon. 
5. Vessels. 


3- Solemn. 
TECUMSEH. 
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HALF Worp Square. 
74. 1. A precious stone. 
chill. 3. A dwarf. 4. A snare. 


nickname. 6. A consonant. CLARA. 


REBus. 


Cross Worp ENiIcMa. 
76. My first is in might, but not in power. 
My second is in soar, but not in tower. 
My third is in float, but not in swim. 
My fourth is in border, but not in rim. 


2. Struck with a | 
5- A boy’s | 


y ie , WA 


== = FP ws “PAN K 


b wl Ni \ y 
", y) 
On NP 
. satura THT! 


My fifth is in diminish, but not in waste. 
My sixth is in modest, but not in chaste. 
My seventh is in notice, but not in heed. 
My eighth is in action, but not in deed. 
My ninvh is in destiny, but nat in fate. 
My whole’s in the United States, a state. 
VERBENA. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
| 77. 1. A vowel. 2. An insect. 3. A buf- 
foon. 4. A provincein Canada. 5. Wearied. 
6. A Spanish chief. 7. A vowel. 
ScotcH CANADIAN. 


| 


CHARADES. 


78. My first is seen in my.second. My whole 
Gus Fitz. 


| is a part of a year. 


79. My first does my second in my whole. 
FRISCO. 
Pr PuzzLe. 
80. Glaf fo het asse no snoace veaw 
Hyt ratss lashl religtt roe teh verba 
Newh theda cringeare no eth lega 
Spewes kradyl droun eht lebdiel lais 
Dan redfight vawes suhr wildyl kacb 
Febore het dorabdises leergin crak 
Chae gnidy dawnerre fo het ase 
Lashl kolo ta ocen ot nevahe nad hete. 
Lapy Pauta. 
DIAMOND. 
81. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Acover. 3. Profit. 
4. Atree. 5. A sluggard. 6, Before. 7. A 
consonant. LEOPOLD. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “Eprror or Oxriver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘Lzz AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 


UR good friend, the Rev. Mr. Chaney, 


has written a capital book for ‘‘ boys that | 


’ 


mean business;” and we have a word for 
such: Don’t begin till you are ready. Be sure 
that you understand what you are to do before 
you attempt to do it. If your business is to 
compete for the prizes we have offered for an- 
swers or for puzzles, take the trouble to read and 
understand the conditions. One sends his 
answers mixed up in a note to the editor, 
and on the same sheet with the puzzles he of- 
fers as contributions. Several send the an- 
swers on a separate sheet, but without any 
address or other clew to guide the committee 
in awarding the prizes. The conditions are in 
the December number. 

Hiawatha hopes the Magazine may ‘‘ live 
long and prosper,” which sounds more like 
R. V. Winkle than'the Indian maiden; but his 
square is good enough to use. — We object to 
‘‘in G hi” in Wm. Low’s rebus, which is cap- 
ital in other respects. As it stands it means 
“hing.” We send it to the artist, who may 
tinker it. — Willis H. Beals’s picture puzzle 
is quite an elaborate affair, indicating ability 
and labor on the part of the maker; but it is 
too extensive for our Head Work pages, and 
we must refer it to our artist. — E. D. K.’s cross 
word will pass; ‘‘ buried cities” should con- 
tain no proper names. — Karl Doran did not 
finish his diamond, and his rebus will not do. 
— Regular purchasers and subscribers have 
the same privileges in Brockton as all over 
the world. 

Jesse Healy’s pictorial contains an obsolete 
word; ‘‘ kit” isa smadi fiddle, but he draws it 
just the length of the ‘‘inn.” The poetry of 
the centre puzzle is too execrable; the draw- 


| 





ing is well enough. — Feramorz is a nice fel- 
low, but he does not send the answer to that 
charade, so that we cannot use it if we would; 
we advise him to re-write it, with more regard 
to poetic feet. — Frisco does not describegthe 
‘‘ third” in his first charade; the second will 
do. Of course we remember all the old head 
workers, and we think a person ought to an- 
swer when he has invited correspondence, and 
a stamp is. sent. -- We can only give Codger’s 
suggestion to the publishers, and thank him 
for not wanting to ‘‘ kill the old man.” — Mys- 
tic’s double acrostic goes to the printer. — If 
head workers put their puzzles into verse, we 
must insist upon sense and some regard to 
poetic rules. ‘‘ You raise the voice my next 
is heard,” is better rhythm than sense, Ju- 
anito.— The very asking of the question 
whether supplementary answers will be con- 
sidered, prevents his list from going to the 
committee. Why? The answers are sent to 
the committe; we retain letters to be answered 
in the Magazine. As we make no account of 
time, we cannot. bother with supplementary 
lists. — Brisco’s word square will do. — Eu- 
gene’s double will take its chance with the 
artist. — Caxton evidently does. not read what 
he has written, or he would have seen the 
mistake which is a fatal flaw in his diamond. 
— We will not publish the addresses of girls, 
because it would subject them to possible in- 
sult; no objection to girls and boys corre- 
sponding, if their parents know it. 

We answered Leopold’s question last month, 
and we take his diamond. — Lady Paula writes 
fairly, and we prefer the pi puzzle. — Stevens 
sends no answer with his cross word. — Ma- 
zeppa does not give his name. — Lychopinax’s 
rebus is accepted, though we never heard of 
that vehicle before.—We take Hyperion’s 
double diamond, though it contains an obso- 
lete word. — One of Longbow’s. cross words 
will do. —So will one of Will H.’s.— A de- 
capitation by Unknown, also. —— Italian Boy’s 
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acrostic, ditto. — Xerxes’ rebus will do nicely. 
— McC.’s rebus shall have an introduction to 
the artist. — We change Al. G. Braigh’s word 
rebus for the sake of the pronunciation. — 
Breech Loader gives us an account of q day’s 
duck shooting, which he enjoyed more than 
we should, for we haven’t fired a gun for twen- 
ty years. — Scotch Canadian’s diamonds are 
first water, and we save one. — Verbena did 
not count right in the enigma; the cross word 
is saved. —We will take Louis M.’s word, 
over his name. — Topic, Jr.’s matter is too 
mixed and crowded to be intelligible. — Cov- 
ers furnished — 50 cents. — Maxa, no boys; 
sixty-eight books; I am! (The cross word 
will not do; it is incomplete. 

E. H. S.’s letter makes us blush, all alone 
in our sanctum. Of course, the word square 
is a® good one. — Coburg’s geographical shall 
go to the artist. — Erid has a level head; we 
don’t remember ‘‘ The East India Nabob,”’ but 
perhaps we wrote it, and the title has been 
changed; ‘‘The Will and the Way,” in the 
Fireside Companion, is by the editor. — 
Clara’s half word square shall not be used to 
**cook turkey” over, for it is worthy a better 
fate. — Mohawk is informed that the writer he 
quotes is a humbug, who probably never staid 
over night in Boston —thanks. — Henry of 
Rome — no name — diamond not perfect. — 
Mignonette’s diamond is tough, but shall be 
saved. — Ella is very kind to wish that we may 
live a thousand years to edit the Magazine; 
but we are afraid we should get tired of the 
work after four or five hundred years. — Lupus 
et Ovis is ingenious, but the Latin is a little 
shaky in the cases.—S. R. S.’s rebuses are 
not analyzed, and the riddle is hardly a riddle. 
— Captain Hussy should put his puzzle and 
answer together. We shall have to re-write 
them if we use them. 

C. T. Hat is respectfully informed that we 
are not the pope, and make mistakes; we are 
glad that our readers are smart enough to cor- 
rect them, as about fifty of them have those in 
the January number. The diamond is good 
enough. — Will H.’s square is passable. — Pine 
Knot does not go to the blaze. — German Boy, 
and boys and girls of every nationality, should 
put the puzzle and answer on the same page. 
The double acrostic is good. The Elements 
of Conchology may be obtained of Lee & 
Shepard. — Telegraph’s cross word shall go 
through. — We are very glad to hear from Trip 
again, but he has “run in” his puzzles, an- 
swers, and queries in such a manner that we 
can’t use anything without copying it. — Wil- 
lis the Pilot is a sequel to the Swiss Family 
Robinson. — Buckshot hits again. — Gus Fitz’s 
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charade goes to the right place. — Vigilax’s 
rebus shall take its chances. — This Magazine, 
J. H. B., was started as a weekly in January, 
1867, $2.00 a year; enlarged in July of the 
same year, $2.50. The back numbers can be 
supplied in volumes or numbers. — We missed 
Tecumseh; we welcome him back; we insert 
his word square: he was a clerk, but is now a 
‘*knight of the composing stick.” — We com- 
ply with Marcus’s request, but there is no fish 
in the half-square. 

Steropes’s maiden puzzle contains hard 
words enough to burst the dictionary, but we 
will try it. — Titan’s diamond is very good. — 
Carolus’s cross word would be all right if he 
had used cross words; try again. — Top Knot 
is sensible, but his rebus is not a success. — 
Tart Boy must not be sour if we hand his re- 
buses over to Hannah. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 

[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

Charles H. Worth, 523 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. (puzzles). — A. W. Roberts, 
Randolph, N. Y. (amateurs and puzzles). — 
Charles M. Augur, Box 732 Le Roy, N. Y. 
(writing and address cards). — G. E. Stevens, 
7 Wooster Place, New Haven, Conn. (fun). 
—John R. Bridge, Box 418, Le Roy, N. Y. 
(scroll and visiting cards).— Edward H. 
Wheeler, 188 Fulton Market, New York City. 
— Frank R. Shull, Decatur, Ill. (stamps and 
geological specimens). — H. J. Mabbett, 544 
Cape St., Milwaukee, Wis. (fun and improve- 
ment). — Philip F. Timpson, Orange, N. J. 
(birds’ eggs). — Wm. Preston Jerome, Care S. 
H. Thomas & Co., Louisville, Ky. — Edward 
W. Drew, Buffalo, N. Y. (amateurs and pho- 
tographic students. — J. H. Simonton, Cam- 
den, Maine (fun and improvement). — Thomas 
J. Wilson, Box 44, Auburn, N. Y. (birds’ eggs). 
—J. A. Nevers, 1630 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
(pigeons and coins).— W. H. Zeigler, 1307 
Locust St., Phila., Pa. (stamps). — Walter 
B. Patterson, 1213 Vermont Av., Washington, 
D. C. (stamps and amateur specimens). — 
John Wilson, 513 Vine St., Phila., Pa. (stamps 
and curiosities). —J. Henry Barnum, Box 162, 
Rochester, Fulton Co., Ind. (fun, autographs, 
coins, &c.).— Marcus, Puzzle Editor, 92 Ni- 
agara St., Buffalo, N. Y. (puzzles wanted). — 
A. Reitler, 1015 Michigan Av., Chicago, IIl. 
(puzzles and catalogues).—John S. Reese, 
Box 1434, Akron, Ohio (stamps, amateurs,.and 
puzzles). — Frank B. Cash, Oakfield, Genesee 
Co., N. Y. (cards and amateur printing). 
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THE LATE SPANISH GOVERNMENTS. 


HEN Napoleon III. was no longer em- 
peror, the King of Italy felt freer to do 
as he pleased, and without much coaxing he 
accepted the Spanish crown for his son, Ama- 
deo, Duke of Aosta. On the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1870, the Spanish Cortes assembled under 
the management of General Prim, and Ama- 
deo received one hundred and ninety-one votes 
against sixty-three for a republic, and twenty- 
seven for the Duke of Montpensier, and a few 
scattering ones. 

But before the new king reached Madrid, 
General Prim, the king-maker, the Spanish 
Warwick, had fallen by the hand of an assas- 
sin. The man who had called the Italian 
prince to the throne of Spain, and who, per- 
haps, would have made his burden lighter, 
was no more. 

This reign, begun with omens so unfavor- 
able, and the object of so many hopes, lasted 
less than two years. -All kinds of difficulties 
were thrown in the young king’s way; and 
men even complained that he was not fond 
enough of his office, and that he lived too 
much like a simple citizen. So, finally, in 
February, 1873, he concluded to abdicate and 
return to Italy. 

The acts that would have been most to his 
credit in any other country, all counted against 
him here. He refused to take harsh measures 
against the Carlists. He had been persuaded 
that it was not his duty to spill the blood of 
his subjects, as if a poet had not said that the 
first king was‘a fortunate soldier, or as if there 
was’a man in Spain, of any rank or consid- 
eration, who had not some drops of Spanish 
blood upon his hands. 

Perhaps Amadeo was not-the wisest of 
kings; but the wisest of kings could not have 
satisfied Spain at that time. . ‘‘ Man may take 
every precaution,” says a celebrated poet; 
‘what is to happen will happen.” Besides, 
unlike General Prim, Amadeo would have 
preferred not to reign at all to ruling by the 
sword. 

After the abdication of Amadeo, a republic 





was proclaimed, and though there were all 
shades of politics in the Cortes, a republican 
ministry was formed, and Senor Figueras was 
appointed president of the executive power. 

By the 1st of June this provisional govern- 
ment was at the end of its road. Figueras, 
after having tried in vain to make some change 
that would be satisfactory to all parties, re- 
signed his place and left Spain. 

Senor Pi y Margall now undertook to form 
a government. The plan of this new presi- 
dent was to carry out a system of hostility to 
all old parties, while he attempted to unite all 
shades of republicans. This plan turned out 
to be better in theory than in practice — there 
were too many parties in Spain that called 
themselves republican. Pi y Margall’s gov- 
ernment was called the missionary govern- 
ment, because he sent agents into different 
parts of Spain to reason with the discontented 
people. Some of these agents, when they 
failed to keep the people quiet, put themselves 
at their head, in order, as they said, to moder- 
ate the movement. And thus the missionaries 
did not convert the savages, but the savages 
converted the missionaries. The first out- 
break was at Alcoy, near Alicante, a town of 
sixteen thousand souls. Soon Seville, Cadiz, 
Granada, Cordova, Valencia, and other cities, 
followed. In the midst of all this, Seftor Pi 
did nothing. The opposition journals com- 
pared him to a somnambulist, who dreams 
with his eyes wide open on the edge of an 
abyss. 

Men breathed freer when Sefior Salmeron 
became president. His first care, he declared, 
was for public order; and he followed up his 
words with deeds. Seville was retaken, and 
the surrender of Cadiz, Cordova, Granada, 
Malaga, and Valencia followed. But now the 
Spaniards were not satisfied with victory 
alone; they demanded that the insurgents, 
especially the leaders, should be pynished 
without mercy. But Sefor Salmeron was in 
favor of the abolition of the death penalty in 
all cases, and so he had nothing to do but to 
resign his power. 

Castelar, just at present the most popular 
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of Spaniards out of Spain, — the man who, 
without knowing English, writes for English 
and American magazines, — now became pres- 
ident of the executive power. This was on 
the 8th of September, 1873. 

The new administration lasted about four 
months, or till January 2, 1874. On that day 
Castelar asked for a vote of confidence; this 
was refused by the new Spanish Congress, 
and he resigned. A few minutes later, General 
Pavia, with his civil guards, swept the members 
of the Congress of Deputies out of the hall; 
and a few hours after this, the radicals and con- 
servatives had given Spain a new government, 

‘akind of dictatorship, under General Serrano. 

Serrano’s government remained in power 
during a whole twelvemonth; but finally this 
also failed. And at last, with the beginning of 
the new year, 1875, Alfonso XII., son of the Ex- 
Queen Isabella II., was proclaimed king, and 
received the support of the army and navy. 

It is one thing to gain power, however, and 
quite another to hold it. Alfonso finds his 
treasury empty, and his army not in the best 
condition, while his government inherits the 
Carlist war, which has troubled the late gov- 
ernments of Spain. 


———____—_ 


PIXING DATES. 


W.* can hardly over-estimate the conven- 
ience of having a well-known date to 
reckon from in every part of Christendom. It 
is easy to write Jan. 1, 1875, and as easy to un- 
derstand what such a date means. In giving 
dates of events in Grecian history, we either 
say they were so many years B. C., or that they 
happened in such a year of a certain Olympiad. 
But, though it seems quite natural to date 
events in Greek history by the Olympiads, the 
Greeks rarely did anything of the kind. In- 
deed, they had a few little impediments that 
we are free from: even in the second century 
of our era the Greeks had no civil calendar of 
months common to them all, and having a 
fixed position in the year. Each Greek state 
had a calendar of its own. And thus, when 
the great historians of Greece — like Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and Xenophon — wrote, they 
had to give the date of an event as best they 
could. Here is the way Thucydides fixes the 
date of the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. We should say, the war began B. C. 431; 
but Thucydides states it in this way: ‘‘ The 
thirty years’ truce, which was made after the 
reduction of Eubcea, lasted fourteen years; 
but in the fifteenth year, when Chrysis was 
in the forty-eighth year‘ of her priesthood at 
Argos, and Afnesias was ephor of Sparta, and 








OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE. 
Pythodorus had still two months to be archon . 


at Athens, — in the sixth montlafter the battle 
at Potidea, and in the beginning of spring, — 
about three hundred Thebans entered with 
their arms into Plata.” 

Timzus, who died about B. C. 256, is said 
to have been the earliest historian who made 
a systematic use of the Olympic era. 

This era never passed into use in civil and 
political life; but it came in time to be used 
by all who wrote on the affairs of Greece; and 
there was no longer any practical use for the 
older method of fixing dates. 

It sometimes happens, however, that things 
which are useful in one age. are employed for 
ornament at alater time. For example: in the 
cathedrals of the middle ages, the lofty walls 
of masonry were supported by strong but- 
tresses, because such walls needed some sup- 
port of this kind. But now, when our small 
country churches are built of timber, we some- 
times find them ornamented with buttresses 
made of pine boards, which add nothing to 
the strength of the buildings. 

In a similar manner we find this old Greek 
method of fixing dates used by modern writ- 
ers as a kind of rhetorical flourish. Thus we 
find in Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, on page 76 of the first volume, -‘‘ In 
the month of August, 1619, a few days only 
after the first representative assembly of Vir- 
ginia, about sixteen months before the Plym- 
outh colony landed in America, and less than 
two years before the concession of a written 
constitution, more than a century after the 
last vestiges of hereditary slavery had disap- 
peared from English society and the English 
constitution, and five years after the Commons 
of France had petitioned for the emancipation 
of every serf in every fief, a Dutch man-of- 
war entered James River, and landed twenty 
negroes for sale.” 

Again, in the same volume, page 308; we 
find the same style: ‘‘On the sixth day of 
September, 1620, thirteen years after the first 
colonization of Virginia, two months before 
the concession of the grand charter of Plym- 
outh, without any warrant from the sovereign 
of England, without any useful charter from a 
corporate body, the passengers in the May- 
flower set sail for a new world.” 





Tue Prizes ror Fesruary. — The first 
prize for answers to the Head Work is awarded 
to Alice, of Boston; the second to.Tecumseh, 
of Lancaster, Penn., and the third to Coburg, 
of Winchendon, Mass. Weare obliged to defer 
the announcement for the best puzzle till next 
month. 
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GREETING TO SPRING, 
Written by Epwarp Lows, Esq. Music by D. F. HopaEs. 


GLEE FOR MIXED VOICES, 


Vivace. TENor. 












-e- 
1. Mer- ri - ly, mer - ri-ly now we will sing, Hur-rah! hur - rah! hur-rah! For 
2. Joy -ful-ly, joy -ful-ly, soon we shall hear, Hur-rah! hur - rah! hur-rah! 
Sop. and Atro. 








J 
Hur-rah! hur-rah! hur-rah! 


~e— 
yon-der is com-ing the brighthap-py Spring, Hur-rah! hur-rah! hur - rah! 
gay, feathered songsters a chim-ing so clear, Hur-rah! hurrah! hur - rah! 





Hur-rah! hur-rah! hur - rah! 


Soprano Soro. Cantabile. 








SS eas 
Win-ter has gone with his cold chil-ly air, And Spring is re-turn - ing with 
Soon will the Day-Kingin Char-i- ot hie, To his loft-i - est thronea - way 
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robes green and fair;Oh!soonto our gardens and fields we'll repair; Hurrah! hurrah! hur-rah! 
up in the sky; And love -li-est flowers will greetev’ry eyo; Hurrah! hurrah! hur-rah! 


Chorus. Piu mosso. 








aa a ce 
Mer - ri- ly, mer-ri- ly now we will sing, Hurrah! hurrah! hur-rah! Our voices in har-mo-ny 








Mer-ri - ly, mer-ri - ly now we will sing, H Hurrah! aa a Our voices in har-mo-ny 
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gai-ly shallring; And this be at = to ae - ri - ous Spring: And 
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Rit. § 


this be our greet - ing, our greeting, our greeting, Hurrah! hur-rah! hur- rah! 
sy 


this be our greet - ing, our greeting, our wegen, Hur-rah! hur-rah! hur - rah! 
~ Rit. Ff 




















